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Juvenile Holiday Books. 


Chris, the Model_-Maker. 


A Story of New York. By WILLIAM O. Stop- 
DARD. With 6 full-page illustrations by B. 
West Clinedinst. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story like this comes home to most American 
youth, for it tells how a boy made his own way. 
It points out a path, but Mr. Stoddard is too skilled 
a story-teller ever to pose as a moralist, and the 
action of his tale moves.on constantly while the 
interest of his pictures and incidents of New 
York life is unceasing. 

Other Books by William O. Stoddard. 

On the Old Frontier. With 10 full-page illus- 
trations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Battle of New York. With 11 full-page 
illustrations and colored frontispiece. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Little Smoke. A Story of the Sioux. With 12 
full-page illustrations by F. S. Dellenbaugh, 
portraits of Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, and other 
chiefs, and 72 head and tail pieces, represent- 
ing the various implements and _ surroundings 
of Indian life. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Crowded out 0’ Crofield. The story of a coun- 
try boy who fought his way to success in the 
great metropolis. With 23 illustrations by 
C. T. Hill. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Patriot “Schoolmaster. 


By HezekiAH BUTTERWORTH. With 6 full- 
page illustrations by H. Winthrop Peirce. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


In this stirring historical romance the stately 
figure of Samuel Adams succeeds Lincoln and 
Washington in previous books as the central 
figure, and we live through the dramas of Boston’s 
occupancy by the British, and Bunker Hill and 
Lexington. It is a sto infused with noble 
patriotism and most vividly told. 


Other books by Hezekiah Butterworth. 

In the Boyhood of Lincoln. A Story of the 
Tunker Schoolmaster and the Times of Black 
Hawk. With 12 illustrations and colored 
frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Boys of Greenway Court. A Story of the 
Early Years of Washington. With tro full- 
page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Log School-house on the Columbia. With 
13 full-page illustrations by J. Carter Beard, E. 
J. Austen and others. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Decatur and Somers. 


By MoLty ELLioT SEAWELL. With 6 full-page 
illustrations by J. O. Davidson and others. 
** Young Heroes of our Navy’’ Series. 12mo. 
Cloth, See 
There is no more thrilling page in our naval 

history than that which records the heroic de- 

struction of the “Philadelphia,” and the matchless 
but ill-fated expedition led by Somers. This is 
the true romance of history, and boys and girls 
will be better Americans after reading Miss 
Seawell’s stirring book. 


Other Books by Miss Seawell. (Same Series.) 

Paul Jones. With 8 full-page illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Midshipman Paulding. A true story of the 
War of 1812. With 6 full-page illustrations 
by J. O. Davidson and Geo. Wharton Edwards. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Little Jarvis. ‘The Story of the heroic midship- 
man of the frigate ‘‘ Constellation.’”? With 6 
full-page illustrations by J. O. Davidson and 
Geo. Wharton Edwards. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Popular Books by Other Authors. 


The Golden Fairy Book. With 110 illustrations 
by H. R. Millar. Square 12mo. Cloth, $2. 
This charming volume contains stories which 

will be new to English readers, carefully selected 

from Russian, Servian, Hungarian, French, Por- 

tuguese, and other sources. Each story is a 

classic in its own language, and the collection 

therefore has an exceptional literary value in 
addition to its quaint and delightful interest. It is 
admirably illustrated. 

Madeleine’s Rescue. A Story for Girls and 
Boys. By JEANNE SCHULTZ. With illustra- 
tions by Tofani. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 

The charmingly sympathetic quality and re- 
fined humor of the author of “Colette” has never 
been more happily illustrated than in this pic- 
turesque story of a girl and her boy friends —a 
story which grown people as well as children 
will read with keen delight. 


The Story of Colette. By Jeanne ScuuLrz. 
With 36 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50. 

Straight On. The Story of a Boy’s School- 
Life in France. By JEANNE SCHULTZ. With 
86 illustrations by Edouard Zier. 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Hermine’s Triumphs. A Story for Girls and 
Boys. By Madame CoLoms. With 100 illus- 
trations. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

John Boyd’s Adventures. By Tuomas W. 
KNox, author of ‘‘ The Boy Travelers,’’ etc. 
With 12 full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Englishman’s Haven. By W. J. Gorpon, 
author of ‘‘ The Captain-General,’’ etc. With 
8 full-page illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Along the Florida Reef. By Cuaries F. 
HOLDER, joint author of ‘‘ Elements of Zodl- 
ogy.’’ With 71 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

King Tom and the Runaways. The experien- 
ces of two boys in the forests of Georgia. By 
Louis PENDLETON. With 6 full-page illustra- 
tions by E. W. Kemble. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

We All. A Story of outdoor life and adventure 
in Arkansas. By OcTave THANET. With 
12 full-page illustrations by E. J. Austen and 
others, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

ag Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday 


number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing an- 
nouncements important new books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





DON’T SUFFER TOO LONG 
With Muscular Rheumatism, Try one dose of 
Ward’s Rheumatic and Liver Pills. 


All Druggists. 
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| rior is not found in any other $4.00 Sweater. Lower-pri- 
ced Sweaters if desired. Mail chest measure with order, 
H. 8. LOMBARD, 46, 48, 50, 52 Clinton St., Boston. 
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Any name beautifully engraved on this heavy 
| money back in silver. Thousands sold. Price 
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EXACT SIZE 
STERLING SILVER HAT MARK, worn on 
} inside band, Very stylish and up to date. Almost py 
ve 
ost-paid. Orders promptly filled. PARIS 
MA kik CO., Room 9, Potter Building, New York. 
Bieyeies, Lace_ Curtains, Watches, 
c H | NA Tennis Rackets, Ladies’ Boots, Photo- 
‘oilet Sets, Violins, Banjos, Guitars, 
Library Lamps, and a hundred other 
TEA articles for getting up a TEA CLUB 
Any i 
profit in cash or premiums. Send for 
CO our illustrated Catalogue. 
* 210 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
FINEST 
Electric Seal Capes, 
$20 to $50. 
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th. 
Dark Mink Head Scarfs, 
$4.50, 85, 86,,.88, $10. 
Canada Sable Scarfs, 
$5.00. 

Mail Orders Filled Promptly. 
Edward Kakas & Sons, 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 
Grand. Christmas 
Toys, Dolls, Games, etc. 
AT 





‘Schwarz’s Toy Bazaar, 


484 and 486 Washington St., Boston. 


The entire building is devoted to amusements for 
children. Show Rooms on two floors. 


| Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


| ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


| _N. B.—An early call is requested to avoid the great 
rush of Christmas week. 


| More people are buying coffee of us to-day 
than at any time during our business life. You 


may be pleased with the coffee you are using, 
but you would be better pleased if you used the 





Cenuine Mocha and Java. 
36c. per Ib., 5 for $1.75. 


Ten pounds in a tin can for $3.60, sent ex- 
press paid to any address in New England. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA, 
Boston, Mass. 





THE OLD IDEA THAT 


Consumption 


is hereditary and incurable is now known 
to be a mistake. Scientists have proved 
beyond a doubt that consumption is con- 
tagious, but that there is danger of 
contracting the disease only when the 


system is in such a run-down condition 
that it is unable to resist the germs. 


Angier’s 


Petroleum 
Emulsion 


is an antiseptic Food-Medicine that will 
do more than any other aay to pre- 
vent and cure consumption. It is far 
superior to cod-liver oil and is much 
pleasanter to take. 50 cents and $1.00. 


Our Books, “Health” and “Beauty,” Sent FREE. 
ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
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VERY house, shop and office 


should have at hand something 


for immediate application in case of 


bruise, strain, cut, sting, burn or any 


other of the accidents liable to occur 


at any moment. 


Salva-cea | 


(TRADE MARK.) 


meets this want exactly. it wa 


Lubricant, 
pain-relieving and _ healing. 


Curative 


harmless and effective, no other prep- 
aration can compare with it or take @ 


its place for any of its manifold uses. 


Price, 25 and 50 cents per box. 
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THE BRANDRETH CO., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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CHILDREN LOVE IT. 


nourishing cereal. 


TRADE MARK 


Cereal foods are far better 
for children than meat. 
Quaker Oats is the most 


good digestions, good 
teeth and rosy cheeks. 
—Then good tempers ! 


Gives 
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Everybody’s Breakfast! ' 


Healthful ! 


; 
Delicious! 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
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THE LOST LETTER. 
Why Dick Took a Long Tramp. 


‘“‘Well!’? Aunt Rusha looked up from the letter 
she was writing, and there may have been more 
sharpness in her voice than she realized. 

“This isn’t late,”’ returned a lad who had just 
come in, bringing the out-of-door breeze with 
him. 

Aunt Rusha pointed significantly at the tall 
clock in the corner. 

“It isn’t five yet,’’ said the boy, throwing his 
geography on the table with emphasis. 

“TI told you to come straight home, didn’t I?” 

“I d’no’. I did, same’s that. I only stopped 
a minute to see them play ball.” 

“I’ve told you, Dick, time ’n’ again, that a 
minute wrong is as bad as an hour wrong. 
Wrong is wrong. I s’pose you played ball, too.”’ 

Dick had not done so, but he 
did not condescend to deny the 
imputation. He held his head 
with great dignity, and went 
into the kitchen whistling in a 
quiet undertone. 

This annoyed Aunt Rusha 
very much. She felt that it 
indicated contempt for her well- 
meant correction. 

“You're getting to be a dread- 
ful careless boy. I don’t know 
what your Cousin Annie’ll 
think when she comes; I'm 
afraid she’s going to be dis- 
appointed. Maybe she won't, 
though; she'll know pretty 
near what to expect.” 

*““Why, what do you mean ?”’ 
asked Dick. 

“T mean that I have been 
writing her a letter.’’ 

He listened for a further ex- 
planation, but none was made. 

“IT d’no’ as I understand just 
what you mean,”’ he said, after 
a while. 

‘Well, maybe it aint of any 
particular consequence if you 
don’t. I said I had been writ- 
ing Annie a letter, and of course 
I had to say something about 
you. If folks have faults, I 
spose you know it isn’t my 
way to hide ’em under a 
bushel.”’ 

Dick felt a strange choking in his throat. If 
Aunt Rusha had been writing about him, he was 


very sure she had not said anything to his | 


praise. He could not remember any word of 
praise from her, but he could recall many words 
of disapproval. 

“T wish you'd tell me what ’twas you wrote— 
about—about me.’’ His voice lacked its usual 
independent ring. 

‘What do you think I ought to write ?”’ 

“I d’no’. You needn’t write anything ’s I 
know of.”’ 

“Well, I thought best to write something. If 
boys want good things said of them, they must 
deserve good things.” 

“I d'no’ as I’ve done anything so very awful, 
have I ?—not that folks need to write her about.” 

‘‘When a boy gets heedless and upstropulous, 


and don’t care what I say nor what I want, a boy | 


that I’ve worked for, too, year in and —’’ 

Dick stole softly out of the kitchen. He was 
certain now that she had written something very 
unkind; his self-esteem led him to believe it was 
also unjust. She might have written what she 
pleased to any one else and he would not have 
cared; but anything which was likely to affect 
the good opinion of his Cousin Annie came very 
close to him. 

It had been three years since he had seen her, 


but the sunny-tempered girl who, though ten | 
years his senior, had entered into his joys and | 
sorrows, had laughed away his mistakes and | 
forgiven his faults, stood in his memory as the | 


ideal of all that is sweet and lovable. 


she was coming home again in June. Dick had 


never before thought of any possible happening | 


that could mar the delight of it. But now he 
stood in the doorway of the shed with a serious 


face, and a new feeling of dread and half of | 


shame burning in his heart. 
He did not mind the tears on his cheeks till he 


| think he was something worse. 
| if she would believe his story, or would she think 


| something like that? 


| accident had been beyond his control, and 


heard Aunt Rusha’s clear, decisive voice. Not 
for worlds would he have her find him erying! 
He brushed his sleeve across his eyes, and when 
she reached the shed his head was bent low over 
the wood he was gathering in his arms. 

“I declare, Dick, you are enough to try the 
patience of Job! It seems as if you’d never get 
your chores done. I want you to mail this letter. 
It must go to-night, or like enough it'll be too 
late. Do move faster! Here, put it in your 
pocket, and be sure and don’t forget it."’ 

A chilly east wind was blowing through the 
open doors, so she drew her apron about her ears 
and hastened into the house. 

Dick crowded the letter into his pocket as if he 
owed it a well-merited grudge. He hurried in 
with his wood, prepared the kindlings for morn- 
ing, filled the pails with water, and had started 
the kitchen fire when he made a discovery that 
caused the blood to forsake his cheeks and his 


Boa 
Aialks: 


the town is down sick. Samantha says one o° 
Jonathan Staples’s boys died yesterday. I'm 
sorry f’r Jonathan’s folks. It’s an orderin’ 0’ 
Providence that I wrote Annie when I did, for I 
wouldn't have her go there now f’r anything.”’ 

But,” said Dick, with a quaver in his voice, 
“she is going there, aint she ?”’ 

“No; not after what I wrote.” 

Dick disposed of his pie in dainty morsels. 
“But p'r’aps she'll think she ought to, seeing 
they are some relation, you know.” 

“She haint so reckless as to think she ought to 
go straight to her death. 
first, and she'll come.” 

‘‘But,”’ pursued the boy, desperately, ‘‘s’posin’ 
anything happened that she shouldn’t—shouldn't 
get the letter, you know ?” 

“There won’t anything happen. 
a letter that didn’t go straight.” 

After that Dick slept on an uneasy couch by 


I told her to come here 


I never wrote 














Aunt Rusha pointed at the Clock. 


heart to beat like a trip-hammer. Aunt Rusha’s 
letter was in the fire! 

In what unaccountable way it had slipped from 
his pocket he did not know; but there it lay, 
turning to ashes in the newly kindled blaze. 

Now, indeed, Aunt Rusha could justly accuse 
him of being a careless boy! Possibly she might 
Dick wondered 


he had maliciously destroyed her letter ? 
Would she write Annie again, and tell her 
Was it possible that she 


would? Then came the thought, flashing into | 
his mind—why need he tell her at all? The 


why 
should he bear the blame of it? 

Dick prided himself on being an honest boy. 
If he had been told that Monday morning that 
before nightfall he would do an act of deceit and 
dishonesty, he would have scorned the thought. 
Nevertheless, he went to bed trying to convince 
his conscience that wrong is right, and that so 
long as he did not tell a lie to cover his secret he 
was not required to tell the truth. 

This state of things had a very humbling effect, 
for Dick’s conscience was noteasily tricked. He 
had also a disturbing dread lest Aunt Rusha 
should inquire after her letter, and his ears tingled 


with the thought of what the answer would have | 


to be. It would have to be the truth; and the 
longer it was delayed, the more unreasonable 
would séem his story. Though he constantly 
assured himself there was no harm in the secret 


| he held, he yet did daily penance on account of it. 
She, too, was Aunt Rusha’s foster-child, and | 


A week and more passed before Aunt Rusha 
referred to her letter. 

“T got a postal from Annie this morning,’’ she 
said, as she sipped her tea at the noonday meal. 
“She wrote she should start the fifth, and she’ll 
be here by Friday, if she don’t stop at Crossley’s ; 


night, and by day he feigned a cheerfulness he 
| did not feel. Never had he known the hours to 
drag on to such dreary length. 

The night preceding the eventful Friday he 
scarcely slept at all, and was out of bed with the 
earliest streak of dawn. The morning was dark 
and misty, with clouds hanging ominously low, 
but he did not mind that. He hurried nervously 
through his morning work, and a look of settled 
purpose was in his face. At the usual time he 
left the house as if for school, but when out of 
sight he took a different direction. 

A few hours later Aunt Rusha found a crudely 
written note. It read: 

“Aunt Rusua: I haint going to school, and I 
sha’n’t be home to dinner. Johnny Sykes will 
be over to-night and do up the chores. I've told 
| him how, and he’ll do them good. Don’t worry 
| about me ’cause I’m all right.—Dick.”’ 

She sank into a chair completely nonplussed. 
| What could it mean? And on the very day of 

Annie’s coming, too! Where had he gone, and 

why? Her mind travelled far seeking some 
excuse, some plausible reason for this mysterious 
conduct, but it could find none. 

| She put on her rubbers and went in pursuit of 
| Johnny Sykes, and any knowledge he might 
have bearing on this strange disappearance; but 


Johnny. She returned home more puzzled and 


heart-sick than before. The joy of Annie’s coming | 
| have, and if he had any trouble now she hoped he 


was darkened by a portentous cloud, and the 
afternoon wore away heavy with dread and> 
suspicion. 

That night, at Crossley’s Junction, twenty 


miles away, a sober, hungry, footsore lad stood 
at the window of the station, anxiously listening 
for the first sound of the incoming train. It was 
late, and the lamps were lighted when Cousin 
| Annie stepped from the car, and the lad held her 


|and of course she won’t after what I wrote. | umbrella to protect her from the rain. 
Thev’re having a dreadful time ont there; half 


“Dick—why, Dick! Whatasurprise! And is 


Dick had communicated none of his plans to | 


Aunt Rusha bere, too? Let us go into the station, 
please.”” 

‘No, Annie, there isn't time. 
into the car before it starts. 


We must hurry 
I'll tell you why, 
bymby.” 

“T cannot, Dick; I must stop here, just for a 
day or two.” 

“No you mustn't, Annie, Aunt Rusha says so. 
They're sick over at the Staples’s, and they can't 

not now.”’ 

Then I must stop, anyway.” 
mustn't! She wants 
her heart 


have company there 
“Are they sick ? 
“Aunt 

you to come back with me 


Rusha says you 
she’s got 
set on it.” 

“Are they very sick? Tell me, Dick.” 

‘“M—well, Aunt Rusha knows—she’ll tell you 
when we get home. If they are looking for you 
I can send them word, you know, only 
hurry.” 

“Dick, 


we must 
it would be utterly heartless 

‘Never you mind, Annie! 
Get into the car, quick, do! 
They're going to start: You 
can come back again to-mor- 
row. Aunt Rusha ‘Il fix it all 
right, vou see if she don’t. 
I’ve come purpose after you. 
O Annie, I do wish you'd 
hurry! Please do!” 

Dick drew a long breath of 
relief when he found himself 
seated beside Annie and speed- 
ing on his way to Sheepsdale. 

“Well, Dick, I didn’t 
pose you were such a persistent 
But you've carried the 
day this time, and now if there’s 
blame any where, you see you'll 
have to bear it.”’ 

“All right, I will.” 

‘It is such a comfort, though, 
to have you here. I’ve had a 
perfect longing to see you and 
Aunt Rusha. And to think 
you should come and take me 
by this fashion! I 
hope you enjoyed a little trip 
in the cars all by yourself.” 

“Ye-es, I should, only I 
didn’t come that way.” 

“You came down with 


sup- 


hoy. 


storm in 


one 
of the neighbors ?”’ 
““N-no, I walked.” 
“Walked? All the way from 
Sheepsdale—twenty miles!” 
*‘M—hm,”’ said Dick. 

‘““Why didn’t you come in the cars ?” 

«*Cause I didn’t have money enough to buy a 
ticket both ways.” 

“You poor boy ' 

“It wa’n't her fault; 
coming.”’ 

“Oh, | guess I don’t quite understand. 
you planning to take her by surprise ?” 

“N-no, not exactly.” 

Annie saw there was something on the boy's 
mind. She patted his hand kindly. ‘Don’t let 
me do all the talking, Dick. I want you to tell 
me about yourself, and Aunt Rusha, and the 
neighbors, and everything. It has been such a 
time since I’ve heard from anybody this way.”’ 

“Everybody’s all right over at Sheepsdale, I 
guess. Aunt Rusha’s the same as ever. She’s 
got lots of new rugs and quilts to show you. 
She hasn’t changed any. There hasn't anybody 
changed, as I know of—only me.” 

“You are not as much changed as I feared. 
You are taller, but your face is the same.” 

“P’r'aps I’ve changed more’n you think. 
Aunt Rusha said I had. She wrote you about it, 
only you didn’t get the letter.” 

*“Didn’t 1? I’m sorry to have missed it.” 

“*T was my fault.”’ 

Annie was puzzled over Dick’s conduct. He 
was doubtless tired, and she decided not to disturb 
him with questions. In times past it had been 
his way to come to her with any trouble he might 


How did Aunt Rusha ever —” 
she didn’t know I was 


Are 


She would bide her time. 

Dick sat silent. Could he bring himself to the 
telling of the whole story? He had thought it 
would be an easy thing to do, but now that the 
hour had come it seemed very difficult. Annie 
was the same as of old, but with an added dignity 
which seemed to him in the few short minutes he 
had been with her, like a-barrier to the old 
freedom of speech. 

But he had resolved the story should be told, 


would still do so. 
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and he told it. Not with a steady voice or con-| sixteen years to reach us. Yet these are probably | needs. It looks about three months old. I reckon 


fident manner, but without omission, straight 
through to the end. 

Annie did not interrupt him by question or 
comment, but when he had finished his brown 
hand lay in her warm and appreciative one. | 

“Dear boy,” she said, gently, ‘‘you don’t 
believe Aunt Rusha would write anything unkind 
about you ?” 

“M—I d’no’. I guess she would. Only, of 
course, I don’t s’pose she’d say what wa’n’t true.” 

“Dick, you misunderstand her; she would not 
injure you by so much as a thought. She must} 
have intended what she said for your good, how- 
ever it may have seemed to you. Perhaps she 
thought you needed a lesson. 
imagined you were growing a little high-headed, 
or self-important, or something like that—and 
possibly you were, Dick; boys do, sometimes.” 

“JT shouldn’t wonder,’’ returned Dick, soberly, 

“T am sure the letter was kinder than you 
think. In the very last one I had from her she 
wrote that you were growing every day more like 
your father, and she knew she could not give you 
higher ‘praise. Believe me, Dick, she holds your 
welfare very close at heart.”’ 





She may have | 


only the nearest of the stars! How far away are 


the others ? 


~~ 
> 





NATURE’S RESERVES. 
Who ever saw the earliest rose 
First open her sweet breast ? 
Or, when the summer sun goes down, 
The first soft star in evening’s crown 
Light up her gleaming crest? 
Selected. —John Keble. 


+ 


THE SHAKER BABY. 


An Unwelcome New-comer to the East House. — Selfish- 
ness or Love? 





Brother Erastus Wiggins had been lying awake, 
staring at the ceiling of his room in the men’s side 
of East House, in the Shaker settlement, and 

| listening to the snoring of Brother Amos Helps 
|in the next room. The lights had been out for 
| an hour in the staid Shaker dwelling. 

| It was June, and the moon was full. Its placid 
| light, sifting through the leafy vines at Brother 
| Erastus’s window, shed on the ceiling a 

| marvel of checkered whiteness, through 


He did not look up and his voice trembled when | which, as through a wilderness of blos- 


he spoke. “’Twas mean, anyway, not telling 


som, the dark cracks of the plaster 





her. I shall, though, when I get home.” | branched. 





“It would be a manly thing to do,” said Annie, 
encouragingly. 
Dick, just a word more—if you have changed, it 
is my opinion you have changed for the better.” 

Aunt Rusha met them at the door with a warm 
welcome for Annie, and an exclamation of sur- 





prise for Dick. Annie put her arm round the | light nights in his youth, when he went 
good woman’s neck for an extra kiss, and whis- | to singing-schools and barn-raisings and 


pered in her ear. Dick suspected it was for that | 
reason she asked for no explanation and found no 
fault. 

. She scarcely spoke to him, and then only in the 
briefest way possible, but he did not mind that; | 
it was an intense relief not to be questioned, and 
he crept off to bed a tired and thankful boy. 

It was his customary habit to rise early and 
start the kitchen fire, but the next morning he | 
found Aunt Rusha before him, and his work | 
already done. 3 } 

“Tt isn’t late, is it?’’ he asked, anxiously. | 

“No, it isn’t late. I thought you'd be tired and | 
want to sleep.”” } 

Dick could not see her face, but the kindness of | 
her voice surprised him. ‘Johnny did the chores | 
all right, didn’t he ?”’ 

‘*Well, toler’ ble.” 

He stooped to pick up a bit of shaving. I} 
s’pose you thought kinder—queer, my going off, | 
didn’t you ?”’ 

“T can't say as I was exactly looking for it.” | 

“But I had to go. After—after what had | 
happened—I had to go.”’ 

Aunt Rusha was beating an egg, and she made 
no comment. Dick found it hard to go on. 

‘‘Because, you know, Aunt Rusha, that letter— 
didn’t go.”’ 

Still no comment. 

‘And it was my fault. 
I never told you.”’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Why, because—well, because I s’pose I was a 
—a coward.” 

“Maybe you was; but the next time anything 
like that happens, you needn’t be afraid to come 
to me with it. I'm not entirely above mistakes— 
n’r faults, f’r that matter. Like enough we’ve 
both been some to blame.”’ 

Dick could hardly believe he heard aright. 
“But I don’t see, Aunt Rusha, how it’s your 
fault.’’ 

“T calculate it’s about as broad as ‘tis long. 
You thought I was trying to abuse you, and I 
thought—well, it aint much matter what I have 
thought. At any rate, it’s perfectly ridiculous f’r 
us two, living here together and havin’ to depend 
on each other for our comfort, to go to surmising 
such foolishness. Dick, we don’t want to have | 
any more such underhanded work. I’m not} 
afraid to trust you, and you needn’t be afraid to 
trust me. 

“And now, Dick, I do wish I had another | 
handful o’ them kindlings, f’r these rolls want a 
quick fire. Johnny didn’t get in such a supply as 
you do.” 

Dick went for the kindlings with a lighter heart 
than he had carried for many days. He felt that 
he had never before known Aunt Rusha; and his 
love for her and confidence in her were established 
forever. 


It got burned up—and 


Mary V. Pierce. | 


a 
HOW FAR AWAY ARE THE STARS? 
Another attempt has lately been made to answer 
this question. The object in the present case is | 
not to determine the distance of any particular 
star, but to ascertain the average distance of all 
stars of a certain degree of brightness, suppos- 
ing the relative brightness of stars to indicate 
roughly their relative distance. The result, as | 
announced by Professor Glydén, for stars of the 
first magnitude is a parallax corresponding to an | 
average of ninety-four million million miles, | 
which is a little more than one million times 
the distance of the sun from the earth. 
, An express train travelling one hundred miles 
an hour, without ever stopping or slackening its 
speed, would require more than one hundred and 
seven million years to reach those stars! Their 
light, darting one hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand three hundred miles in a second, takes about 


‘Here we are, at last! and,|man, with a certain unregenerate senti- 


Brother Erastus, being a gentle old 


mentality under the limp breast of his 
Shaker coat, observed, with a distinct 
pleasure, the beauty of the moonlight on 
his ceiling. It reminded him of moon- 


corn-huskings. All this was long ago, 
before he became a Shaker and wore his 
hair far down below his ears. 

Brother Erastus was glad that he was 
no longer of the world’s people. The 
life suited his quiet temperament. And 
yet Deaconess Libby sometimes made this 
life a burden to him. . 

Deaconess Libby was a good woman, 
and a person of authority in East House. 
But though she was all that was worthy, 
she had a sharp eye, a weazen face, a wiry 
frame, and a voice like the clash of steel. 

As Brother Erastus lay there he heard 
a strange noise. It came from a point 
just below his window, and it sounded 
like a child’s faint cry. Brother Erastus 
gave ear doubtingly. The youngest in- 
mate of East House was Sister Ellen 
Gertrude, aged fourteen—a severe young 
person who shared the room of the 
deaconess. 

The cry waxed stronger, and Brother 
Erastus rose and peeped through the vines. 

Everything was bleached in the moon- 
light. The Harrodsburg pike struck like 
a chalk-mark through the town, with its 
white meeting-house, its half-dozen stone 
dwellings, its wooden shops and sloping 
pasture-lands. ; 

Against the sill of East House door lay a little 
bundle, in which Brother Erastus distinctly saw 
a twitching movement. Now and then it emitted 
a sound that was very like a wail. 


Erastus hastily donned his clothes and went | Deaconess Libby, in a long poke bonnet of yellow | 


out. The faint glimmer of his candle seemed to 
startle the narrow hall. Even the cracked face of 
the tall old clock in the lower hall seemed to him 
to assume a look of shocked surprise at the 


it’s got cramp colic. Ellen Gertrude, will you 
walk yourself out of this hall? I reckon we 
| shall have to keep the child till morning for 
|humanity’s sake. First thing you do after 
| breakfast, *Rastus, you hitch up and carry it 
| over to the poor-farm.”’ 

| There was a pattering of unshod feet above. 
| The baby was taken away. Doors closed. 
| Brother Erastus, trembling with excitement, was 
alone in the passage. 

| His dreams that night had an unusual vivacity, 
and in the morning the quiet pool of his being 
| was still ruffled with the episode of the preceding 
evening. . 


The freshness of spring still lingered in the | 


Shaker settlement. Robins chattered in the 
cherry-trees beyond North House. A clang of 
iron came cheerily from the blacksmith shop. 

| Hard by, the broom shop extended, long and 
low, through the sunshine. A great yellow straw- 
stack lifted its bulky shoulders at the gate. 
About the dull red walls newly made brooms, 
| standing handle down, lounged like a row of 





"Rastus breaks the Rules. 


| tow-headed loafers, making good account of the 
| sunshine. 

| Brother Erastus, just leading a plump Shaker 
| mule from the stable, heard himself addressed. 


| Straw, motioned him nearer. 

| I don’t know as you'd better hitch just yet,’’ she 
said. ‘We found a ten-dollar bill pinned on that 
baby’s petticoat, and it isn’t well—got cramps of 





boarded out, it began to be noted in Shakertown 
that ’Rastus was not ordered to ‘“‘hitch.”’ 

In the seventh week of Lucy Wright's sojourn 
at East House two notable events occurred: 
Elder James Thorn, the spiritual head of the 
community, came home from a visit to a northern 
settlement, and Lucy’s first tooth came through. 

In the light of the appearance of the tooth, 
Elder James’s arrival fell rather flat. The women 
of East House, to the number of sixteen, were, 
in point of fact, being solemnly shown the new 
tooth at the very instant ‘when Elder James set 
foot on the steep stone steps of the old house. 
His surprise at finding, in the rag-carpeted, 
muslin-curtained sitting-room, this animated 
group clustered about Ellen Gertrude and a small 
cooing, crowing creature in a pink frock, almost 
left him wordless. Deaconess Libby was present. 
Her back was toward the door, and Elder James 
heard her declare in a tone of triumphant 
challenge that ‘“‘Mighty few children brought 
through a first tooth with as little fuss.”’ 

Elder James coughed. There was an agitated 
flutter. Then Libby, welcoming her superior in 
office, beckoned to the others to withdraw. 
The elder listened in silence to her ex- 
planations of the presence of Lucy Wright. 

“It was against our laws to admit an 
infant here,” he said. ‘The community 
has long since ceased to shelter foundlings. 
Once we took them in; but now our rev- 
enues are decreased and we ingather no 
more. 

“I do not reprove you, deaconess,”’ he 
added, ‘‘but see that the child is at once 
delivered to those who have authority to 
care for such.” 

The deaconess bowed her head. She 
‘went up-stairs. Ellen Gertrude, with the 
baby in her arms, was crooning a Shaker 
hymn. Libby, with set lips, gathered up 
the little cotton garments that had been 
made for Lucy Wright. 

“Give me the baby," she said to Ellen 
Gertrude. ‘And you—you go and tell 
*Rastus to—hitch.”’ 

The little Shaker maid began to sob: 
“O sister! O deaconess!”’ 

‘*You tell ’Rastus to hitch !’’ 

Lucy Wright gurgled cheerfully, and 
slapped Libby’s lean old cheek with a 
satiny pink ball of a hand. 

“T reckon they’ll put you into a yellow 
flannel petticoat, and set crazy Hannah to 
taking care of you,” said Libby to Lucy 
Wright. Her voice had a queer sound, 
but Lucy Wright only laughed gaily, curl- 
ing back her rosy lips over her new tooth. 

Presently word came that Erastus was 
ready. Ellen Gertrude was sobbing. 

“Quit that foolishness!’’ said “Libby. 
She wrapped the baby in a plaid shawl 
and went down-stairs. 

No one was about. The Shaker wagon, 
to which the sleek Shaker mule was 
attached, stood at the grassy curb. Libby 
looked at Erastus, and then at Lucy 

Wright. Her eyes wandered in the direction of 
| the poorhouse; and suddenly her lips shook. 
| «I can’t do it!” she said. ‘Put up the mule, 
*Rastus!” 

‘‘Heh !”" 
| ‘Put up the mule. I aint going to have ’em 
give this child to crazy Hannah to look after— 
teething and all as she is!” 

“Yea, sister. Bit if the elder has ordered 





spectacle of an elderly Shaker up and dressed at | the worst kind. So I told Ellen Gertrude this: ‘I | it —”” 


the unseemly hour of ten of the night. 

The white bundle lay so close to the door that 
it rolled into the hall as Erastus turned the knob. 
A pair of weak blue eyes, entirely without lashes, 
blinked up at him; and as he stooped to lift the 
small person, it twisted its head and screwed its 
lips in an expression which a mother would have 
interpreted as a smile. 

Erastus started. There were steps on the stair- 
case. 
could be seen. 

“TI will go below,’’ said a stern voice, ‘‘and see 
what this to-do means.”’ 

*Q deaconess,”’ cried young Ellen Gertrude, 
‘“‘mebby it’s robbers !”’ 

‘“‘Robbers!”” sniffed Libby. ‘In a Shaker 
abode? What have we to steal? I’m going 


right down. Walk yourself off these stairs in | from over the baluster. ‘Fetch that child out 


your bare feet, Ellen Gertrude —catching your 
death 0’ cold!”’ 
The deaconess proceeded down-stairs. 
*’Rastus!’’ she exclaimed. ‘Law me, what’s 
that you've got ?”’ 


| don’t know but we might as well let the child 
board out its ten dollars, and get kind of cured 
}up and thriving before we send it off.’ Ellen 
| Gertrude can look after it. She’s been sewing 
| too steady lately. A little exercise will do her 
| good.”’ 

She stalked away. That evening, as Brother 
| Erastus passed through the hall, he came upon 
| young Ellen Gertrude importantly carrying the 


| Her small, prim face looked unusually alert. 

| “O Brother ’Rastus,’’ Ellen Gertrude cried, 

| forgetting that Shaker rules prohibit idle conver- 
sation, ‘‘just look how cute the baby is since the 
colic’s left it? Laugh a little! laugh a little, 

| honey !”’ 

| You Ellen Gertrude!” called an austere voice 


of the draft! I don’t aim to lose any more sleep 
on account of it than I can help.” 
| Ellen Gertrude flung her apron over the 
| downy head of her charge. 
“We've named it Lucy Wright,” she whispered 


| ‘You put up the mule!’ 
| That night there was consternation in the settle- 
ment. Deaconess Libby Bain had announced 
| her intention of leaving the community, of renting 
a certain rickety cottage on the skirts of the town, 
| and of adopting the child known as Lucy Wright. 
| Do you realize what you are giving up?” 
| questioned the elder, much distressed. “Your 
| lifetime home, your spiritual principles—every- 


Above, in the corridor, night-capped heads | temporary member of the Shaker household. | thing!” 


| I reckon I'll always be a Shaker,” said Libby. 
“And no one knows better than me what it’s like 
| to give up East House and go out in the world. 
| But I aint going to send that little human being 
|to an old crazy woman’s care. She’s a likely 
| child. Laint willing to have her raised in a poor- 
| house.” 
“But you have no means, sister. 
rear this child ?” 
“T can sell tomato-pickles and take in sewing,” 
said Libby. 
| The elder argued in vain. Libby was firm. 
She collected her few individual possessions, and 


How will you 


She was dressed in an indigo cotton gown, with | to Erastus, “after an early worker among us, | made ready to depart. 


the Shaker cape at the neck; but she had not 
removed her night-cap, and her hawk-like profile 
looked sharp as a blade. 


| much esteemed for many virtues.” 
A month passed on. Lucy Wright waxed 
plump and round, and unexpected dimples mani- 


| 


|} On the very day before her removal to the 
| tumble-down cottage on the river slope, a horse 
| and buggy drew up at the curb of East House. 


“Why, sister, some one’s left a baby on our | fested themselves at various points of her rosy | Libby, kneeling over a bureau drawer, received 


steps! 


frame. The hitherto childless Shaker house 


| word that Mrs. John Graham, the wife of a well- 


“Huh!” snapped Libby. ‘Every one in the | awoke to deep interest in the little creature. | to-do farmer of the district, wished to see her. 


county knows that we had orders five years ago 
not to take in any more children.”’ 

*“We can’t leave it outdoors all night, deacon- 
ess—it would die!”’ 

“Tt’s against orders to take it in,’ 


’ 


maintained 


Libby. At this point Erastus’s burden began to | last. 


| Even old Brother Wells, toothless and bent, fell 
|into a way of rapping with his staff on Libby’s 
door to ask how ‘the leetle one’’ was thriving. 
“Tt’s about hearty enough to be carried over 
yonder to the poor-farm,’’ said Libby to him, at 


| Libby went down to the sitting-room. 

| Mrs. Graham, a large, soft-voiced woman, rose 
| to greet her. 

| © Sister Libby!’’ she cried, “I’ve just heard 
| that you're going to leave the community! It’s 





‘Its ten dollars is boarded out by now. | real good of you to be willing to raise that poor 


cry shrilly, and Ellen Gertrude, who had ven- | ’Rastus will have to hitch before long.”’ At this | little child. I came to tell you I'll take about all 
tured nearer, was amazed at the distortion of its | Ellen Gertrude burst into tears, and Lucy Wright, | the tomato-pickle you do up. And as for sewing, 


| small pink face. | 
“The young creature seems to be in pain,’’ she 

| said, wisely. ‘+A little boneset —”’ 

| *Boneset!"’ scoffed Libby. ‘Catnip’s what it 


| seeming to realize the critical state of her affairs, | I reckon I can get you enough of that.” 

set up a shrill cry. | Libby thanked her. The deaconess looked 
But though Deaconess Libby repeatedly de- | unlike herself. Some strange light shone in her 

clared that Lucy Wright’s ten dollars were! face, insomuch that Mrs. Graham said: ‘You 
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look right young, Sister Libby. That baby must | it was ’most healed. You can’t understand. You | broke through any kind of net, and snapped off | “This commotion lasted for about ten minutes 


be mighty sweet.°’ 


“You ought to see her!”’ said Libby; and she | 


called Ellen Gertrude. When Lucy Wright was 
brought in, Mrs. Graham exclaimed, and then 
fell to fumbling for her handkerchief. 

“Oh dear me! 


“The sweetest child—all the one Lever had! Just 
seven months old when she was taken. Oh dear 
me! It’s awful to lose a child. You don’t know 
what trouble is till you lose a child!” 


“I can imagine,” said Libby, holding Lucy | 


Wright close. 

“She's got just such eyes as my Jenny had,” 
moaned Mrs. Graham, gazing at Lucy Wright 
and weeping harder than ever. ‘Oh, if they’d 
only left her at my door-step! I'd have raised 


her to everything, Sister Libby, piano-playing | 


and all. Mr. Graham would have humored her 
to death. Oh, deary me! I never looked to see 
a child I’d want to take my 
Jenny's place, but this baby— 
if Mr. Graham will consent, 
I'll take her myself!” 

Libby backed away. Her 
face was white., A strange ter- 
ror gleamed in her eyes. She 
was grasping Lucy Wright. 

““I—I got to go,’’ she panted. 
“I’m busy. You can’t take 
Lucy Wright; she—she would- 
n't go to you.”” 

But as Libby gasped out this, 
Lucy Wright, attracted per- 
haps by the glittering watch- 
chain across Mrs. Graham’s 
ample bosom, suddenly swung 
away from Libby’s shoulder 
and stretched out her fat, small 
hands. 

“Oh, she wants to come!”’ 
cried Mrs.Graham. ‘Oh, you 
sweet thing!—”’ she stopped, 
appalled at Libby’s face. 

“Go away!’’ whispered the 
deaconess, hoarsely, “‘goaway ! 
You’ve got everything; I never 
had anything—I never owned 
anything in mv life. I’ve only 
got her. You don’t want to 
take her away from me!”’ 

Her voice broke, and clutch- 
ing the baby to her breast, she 
stumbled from the room. 

Mrs. Graham, a little awed, 
made her way from the room. 
She heavily climbed into her 
buggy, and turned the horse’s 
head. All the Kentucky land- 
scape, the placid fields, the 
broom shop, the stone houses 
and laden cherry-trees, were 
blurred in the mist which 
gathered before her eyes. 

‘I feel like I'd found Jenny and lost her again,” 
thought Mrs. Grahain. 

The wind was singing in the trees. A Shaker | 
boy whistled as he passed. With these sounds | 
another mingled. It was a woman’s voice, 
calling, ““Mrs. Graham! Mrs. Graham!”’ 

Dust was flying, and through the haze it made 
a lean figure in faded cottons was running—a 
figure which wore a Shaker bonnet and carried 
something in its arms. Mrs. Graham, holding | 
the reins in, stopped. 

“Here!” said Deaconess Libby, in a breathless | 
whisper. ‘‘Here’s her clothes. And here’s Lucy | 
Wright. I—I give her to you, Amanda Graham.” 

“O Libby!” 

*“’Taint because I don’t want to keep her,” 
interrupted Libby, fiercely, ‘or because I wouldn’t 





“Here's Lucy Wright.” 


leave everything for her and s!ave my fingers to 
the bone. I give her up because I can’t do for her 
what you can. If I kept her, it would prove my 
selfishness and not my—love.”’ 

“Q Libby! You shall see her every week! 
My heart went out to her the minute I saw her. 
I our 

“Tf you’ll ask Ellen Gertrude over to see you 
now and then, I’d take it kindly. She thinks a 
great deal of Lucy Wright. She’s crying her 
eyes out now.”’ 

“T will! I will! O Libby—you don’t know how 
I feel! Like I’d had a bad wound and some way 


She brings right back to me my | 
Jenny, that died twelve years ago!’’ she gasped. | 





| don’t know how you can miss a child.” 
Libby, standing in the dust, small and old and 
| grim, twitched the bonnet over her eyes. 
‘‘Perhaps I don’t,’’ she said. 

Eva WILDER McG.Lasson. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MUD LAKE. 


| Aa Ohio Farmer Tells How He Captured a Marvel of the 
Fish Kind. 





Early in the spring of 1893 considerable excite- 
ment in the zodlogical laboratory of the university 
|}at Ann Arbor, Michigan, was caused by the 
| arrival of the head of a huge, strange fish, which 
| had been captured in a small inland lake in the 
| state of Ohio. 
| At first none of the professors -could tell the 
species to which the creature belonged, as the 
lake from which it was taken had no outlet, and 


Fishing with Dynamite. 


there was no such inland’ fish known. Its head 
measured three feet in length—half given to a 
pair of massy, bony jaws, protruding like an 
enormous duck bill. 

The decision finally reached by the instructors 
was that it belonged to a species of gigantic 
catfish scientifically known ‘as Polyodon folium 
Lacepedi, also called Spatularia, which is occa- 
sionally found in the lower Mississippi and the 
Gulf; and that it must have been the last of its 
kind, which once, possibly, frequented the lakes 
of the north at a time when they were connected 
with the Mississippi system. 

This specimen must have lived a long and 
| lonely life in that little body of inland water. 

All this greatly interested the students at the 
time, but it soon became an old story to us, 
and I suppose I should seldom have thought of 
the occurrence again had I not happened to go 
into the very neighborhood where the fish was 
caught while I was taking a leisurely bicycle trip 
through the North Central States. 

One exceedingly hot day, as I was passing 
through the beautiful farming country of northern 
Ohio, I came upon a cozy little farmhouse tempt- 
ingly shaded by some great oaks. 
near noon, I turned in there for my dinner. 

The farmer was a good-natured, red-faced old 
man, very fond of talking; so we soon were on 
excellent terms, and during our conversation I 
happened to say something about my former 
attendance at the Michigan University. 

“You've been to that school ?” 
interested. ‘Maybe you were there when Jake 
and I caught that big fish and sent its head to 
them.” 

“Of course I was,” said I. ‘And so you are 
the man who captured the spoon-billed sturgeon ! 
How did you manage it? I wish you'd tell me 
all about it.”’ 

The old man lighted his pipe, and leaning 
| back in his chair, told me this story: 

“Well, you see, to begin with, we got the 
creature out of Mud Lake, over here back of the 
farm in the tamarack woods; but we didn’t catch 
| it the first time it had been seen. I’ve lived right 
here nearly thirty-five years, and I remember as 
| long ago as that that there was a story round of 
a big fish, or something, that had been seen in 


| this lake by folks a-fishing—for it used to be a | 


| great place for bass and pickerel in those days. 
‘“‘But somehow no one who had seen the thing 

| could tell exactly what it looked like, only that 

| it was a whopping black fish-like animal, which 


As it was | 


said he, much | 


fish from set lines. 

“Although lots of people believed these yarns, 
a good many of us didn’t, especially those that 
lived near the lake; for we went fishing often, 
and none of us had ever even got a glimpse of the 
thing. 

“By and by the lake got pretty well fished out, 
and I guess there was little or no fishing on Mud 
Lake for as much as fifteen years. 

“But about three or four years 
began going there again—for the stock of fish had 
multiplied, and it wasn’t long before the old 
story was going the rounds again, many folks 
saying that a whacking big fish had been seen in 
the lake. Some ‘said it a shark, at least 
twenty feet long, with a huge pair of toothed jaws 
big enough to swallow a man whole. 

“It was never seen, they said, except in one 
place, the far end of the lake near the woods; and 
then only either just before or during a storm, 
when it would suddenly appear swimming close 
up in the shallow parts, wallowing round among 
the rushes, and darting away before any one 
could get near it. 

“During that year at lIcast twenty different 
persons said they'd seen the ‘shark,’ as it got to 
be called; but we older heads remembered that 
the old stories had never been proved true, and 
so we pooh-poohed the new ones. 

‘But one night, when a couple of neighbors’ 
boys were spearing, they struck something which 
tore away through the water at such a terrific rate 
as to break the spear-head close off, upset the 
boat, and nearly drown the boys. 

‘‘This stirred up the town to a great pitch; and 
for several weeks that fall we watched Mud Lake 
day and night, looking for the creature. Still I 
did not get a glimpse of it, though some thought 
they saw it once or twice. 

“One rainy, misty sort of day early the next 
spring Jake—that’s my son—and I thought we'd 
go fishing, seeing it was so wet we couldn't work. 
So we got out our trolling lines and tackle, and 
started off for the lake. We took along the old 
shot-gun in case we might see a duck. 

‘“‘We had rather poor luck until about noon, 
when we got down by the woods. Here Jake, 
who was holding the line, hooked a good-sized 
pickerel, and had pulled it to within ten feet of 
the boat, when suddenly there was a great splash- 
ing and rushing sound close by the shore. 

“Jake and I looked round, and got a glimpse 
of a huge black thing—looked more like a log 
than anything else—turning amongst the water 
rushes and making out for deep water. At that 
my son jumped up on the seat, line in hand, and 
stood looking for the creature again. 

“<Tt’s the shark!’ he said, getting terribly 
excited. 

‘‘All of a sudden he gave a yell, and the next 
moment I saw him tumble over quicker’n a wink, 
plumb into the lake—jerked in! He came up in 
a second, though, puffing and spluttering, and 
climbed back into the boat. 

“<The Thing’s got the pick’rel,’ he yelled, as 
soon’s he could speak. And as sure as you're 
alive, that stick the line was tied to was being 
pulled swiftly through the water straight toward 
the head o’ the lake. 

“Well, we took the oars and rowed after it, 
doing our best, but we could no more keep up 
than we could fly. When the stick got some 
distance ahead, I stood up in the bow of the boat 
and watched it, while Jake kept on rowing as if 
for his life. 

“The stick made a turn when it got about three- 
quarters of the way to the head of the lake, and 


ago people 


was 


started at an angle toward the side farthest from | 


here. So we changed our course and cut across 
| close to it. The water was shallow there and we 
| could see exactly where the creature was, by the 
| big ripples it made. 


| again where the water deepened. 


swam faster, so that it was soon far ahead. 


| nothing to be seen of the game. 

| Still we kept looking for it among the rushes 
| till we heard a splashing over in a little pond or 
| narrow-mouthed bay near the woods. There was 
only one opening to this place, and that was just 
| big enough to let a boat pass, but you may believe 
| me, we didn’t go through that passage into the 
commotion there was in the pond. No—we just 
shoved the boat into the opening, stood up and 
peered over the reeds into the hole. Jake had the 
gun. 

‘Down at the farther end, amongst the lily 
pads, the muddy water was fairly boiling, as it 
| does behind the screw of a propeller. I stooped 
| down, picked up the stone we used for an anchor, 
| and tossed it as far as I could toward the creature. 

“That seemed to scare it, and next moment it 
was coming straight as an arrow for the opening 
where we were. We couldn't see the thing itself 
—only the big ripples it made in the water. 

“IT squatted down and grabbed the oars, while 
at the same time—dang ! bang! went both barrels 
of Jake’s gun. 
back. sad then it began tearing to and fro at a 
terrible rate, making a great disturbance. 

‘‘Whenever the thing ran into a shallow place, 
mud, water and weeds flew in showers. Once in 
a while we caught a glimpse of something big and 
black sticking out of the water for a second or so, 
and Jake let fly at this whenever he had a chance. 


‘It was going slower now, and we managed to 
keep nearly up for a while, until it turned off | 
Then it headed | 
|for the place where we had first seen it—and | 
When | 
we got back to where the chase began there was 


The shooting made the fish turn | 


| —then, all of a sudden, the ripples went out into 
| the middle of the little pond and stopped, leaving 
|a sort of gurgling whirlpool with thousands of 
bubbles rising. The fish was sinking. That was 
plain, because the stick to which the line was 
fastened, came floating out till it reached the 
middle—then it tipped up and went down out of 
sight. 

“Well, Jake and I there in the boat, 
looking first at that spot and then at each other, 
for full two minutes before either could speak for 


stood 


surprise. That line was seventy-five foot long, 


and we had never imagined the pond to be so 
deep. 

“It looked as though we'd lost our game, for 
how in the world were we to get the creature out 

| of such a hole? While we were pondering over 
this question, Jake got an idea. 

**¢Pop, said he, ‘I'll tell you what. 
it up with some of that giant powder.’ 

** «Good, we'll try it!’ I said. 

“We had that dynamite for 
blowing out stumps with, and as we weren't more 
than half a mile from the barn where it was kept, 
we rowed straight to shore and Jake ran for the 
stuff. 

“He fetching a half-pound 
piece and some waterproof fuse. This we fixed 
up, tying on a stone for weight, and then rowed 
back to the deep hole. ° 

“I lighted the fuse, got up in the stern of the 
boat, and threw it plump into the middle. It 
went down out of sight in the black water, like a 
shot. 

‘We rowed away a few yards 


Let’s blow 


some of stick 


soon came back, 


one, two minutes 
passed—we begun to think the fuse had gone out, 
when there came a rumbling sort of sound right 
under us, and then a great upheaval of water. 
The whole pond seemed to rise around us. And 
the next moment we were spluttering around in 
the muddy water, with the old boat upside down. 

‘‘But as we were not hurt, we soon managed to 
flop it back again, and climb into it, though we 
never found the gun. 

‘““When we got the mud out of our eyes so we 
could see, there was that big fish floating right 
alongside of us, dead as a door-nail. We towed 
it ashore, an’ that same night dragged it to the 
house on a stone boat. 

“It measured just eight feet from tail to beak, 
an’ weighed three hundred and forty-two pounds.”’ 


Dwieut Hunt. 
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SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Life in a New England Factory Village.— What Boston 
was then. 


A New England factory village fifty-five or 
sixty years ago was much unlike one of to-day. 
As the motive power in factories was then always 
a waterfall, factory villages commonly had some 
charm of location. Aside from this, Great Falls 

| was a place of few streets and most plainly built 
We lived on Elm Street, which had not 
a tree upon it. 

The village had no rich people. A few were 
comparatively ‘‘well off;’’ very few were distress- 
fully poor, and these were either the families of 
the intemperate or the ‘‘shiftless.’"” The men of 
Great Falls were capable, energetic and hard- 
working—the women even more so, for their days 
began as early as the men’s and lasted longer. 
In the evening the men and boys might idle or 
play checkers, but the women and girls sewed or 
knitted. 

Every girl learned to sew when very young. 
The crowning exploit of fine needlework was the 
making of a shirt. We would carefully pull out 
the threads from the linen of the bosoms, collars 
and wristbands, and with finest needles stitch into 
these open spaces, counting each thread, in order 
that the work should be perfectly even. 

Everything that women and girls wore, except 
shawls, was made at home, and all the under- 

clothing of the men and boys. For ‘fancy work” 
there were samplers, the darning of pretty pat- 
terns into lace, the making of dainty pincushions, 
| needle-cases and bead bags, besides the knitting 
of open-work linen and cotton stockings and 
mitts. 

Girls’ need of outdoor exercise was not recog- 
nized; what they had came by chance. It was 
deep disgrace to be called a “romp” or a ‘“‘tom- 
boy.” 

Boys had marbles, tops, kites, hoops and balls, 
and in winter sleds and skates; but for girls 
there was only the jump-rope and ‘‘tag,”’ and in 

| winter, nothing. 

‘To be sure, we had our rag-babies—we did not 
call them dolls—all the year. These were toler- 
ated, for in fashioning the garments of these 
babies we learned to sew. One thing I longed 
for intensely and unavailingly. It was fora box 
of paints—how I wanted it! A bit of gamboge 
for yellow, a bit of indigo for blue, the two 
together for green, and beet juice for red—this 
was my whole outfit. One of my brothers gave 
me a little brush, and with this I passed many 
happy hours. 

We each had a bit of garden for our own, and 
mine was always gay with old-fashioned flowers ; 
pinks, sweet-williams, prince’s feather, nastur- 
tiums, African marigolds, ‘ladies’ delights,’’ and 
various others. In the early spring our brothers, 
| and sometimes we also, went to the woods for 
May-flowers. I do not think any other wild 
| flower was esteemed at all in comparison with 


houses. 
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garden flowers in my childhood; but the May- 
flower was held in especial love and reverence by 
all of the New England stock. 

In our family, sickness was the only excuse for 
being at home in school hours—except on Mondays 
or washing days, after I became old enough to be 
of real help to my mother. Our school-room had 
straight wooden benches with high backs. The 
smallest children sat in the front or lowest benches; 
the larger ones behind. We stood for all our 
recitations, and those who were not able to answer 
the questions lost their places, those who could 
answer going above them. 

Our holidays were few. Fourth of July was of 
little account in our village, except for men and 
boys. On Fast day there was always a grand game 
of baseball for the boys. 

Birthdays were almost unnoticed, and Christmas 
was for the “church” people—not for those who 
worshipped in New England “meeting-houses.” 
We wished each other ‘Happy New Year’ on the 
first of January, but no gifts were exchanged. 

Our one great holiday was Thanksgiving day; to 
it we children looked forward as soon as autumn 
began. We were willing helpers in all the prepa- 
rations—the chopping of meat and apples, the 
picking over of currants and raisins for mince- 
pies. All the good things that could be got together 
must find a place at the feast. A turkey was the 
principal dish; then there were chicken-pies and 
vegetables, sauces, pickles, preserves; pies of 
mince, apple, squash, pumpkin and custard; nuts, 
apples and raisins. 

It was a royal festival; chiefly and above all 
because of its afternoon and evening, in which, for 
once in the whole year; our elders unbent, and in 
place of the strictness and severity of other days, 
actually played games !—blind-man’s.buff, fox and 
geese, hunt the slipper and twirling the plate. 

The great brick oven was always heated on 
Saturdays, and sometimes also in the middle of the 
week. Much of the cooking was done in that. 
Brown bread and beans, Indian puddings, bread, 
cake and pies of all kinds came out of its capacious 
depths. In the open fireplace hung the crane, with 
hooks for pots and kettles. 

Then there was the Dutch oven, in which such 
incomparable delicacies were cooked, with its bed 
of coals beneath, and its blanket of coals in the 
rimmed cover above. 

On special occasions the ‘tin kitchen’ was 
brought into use, and the turkey, goose, or roast of 
beef was spitted and set in front of blazing logs, to 
be turned and basted. We did not like this office 
of turning the spit, but it had to be done, and 
children could do it. 

The making of tinder always fascinated me. 1 
never could understand the mystery of charring 
the cotton to just the right point. It was carefully 
stored in the tinder-box with the flints for striking 
fire. 

My brothers would whittle slender sticks, slivers 
of pine, tie them into bundles, and dip the ends 
into melted “brimstone.” These were our matches. 
When a spark from the flints had been struck and 
had fired the tinder, the end of the match was 
touched to the spark and ignited. Then the tinder. 
box was shut tight and that spark went out, but we 
had the lighted match. 

Water was brought into the houses in pails from 


the pumps, or from the big cask set to catch the | 
| had become of you. 


| to mother’s cousins in West Holden. 


rain from the roof. The rain-water was used for 
washing. Our drinking water was from a pump 
which was used by several families, and which 
was a little distance from our home, across the 
road and down a yard. 

There were many pleasant, happy things in our 
village life; yet when the project of our moving to 
Boston, where my second brother had gone to 
work, was discussed, and our father told of the 
wonderful things to be seen in the city, we children 
were most eager to go. When it was at last decided 
that we should go, we felt that we were bound for 
a foreign land. 

Over and over again my little sister and I packed, 
unpacked and re-packed the little box which was 
to carry our few belongings. The last night was 
spent at a neighbor’s house, and on a May morning 
we left our village for Boston. The last few miles 
of the journey were made by rail—our first sight 
of a railroad. 

Wonderful experiences came thick and fast for 
us when we were once in Boston. Our father took 
a few days in which to show us children about the 
city, before he went to work. 

He led us to the Old and New State-Houses, to 
the Old South and Brattle Street Church, with its 
historic cannon-ball, to Faneuil Hall and Quincy 
Market, the “Boston Stone,” King’s Chapel and 
Bunker Hill—before the monument was finished. 
He took us to see the beautiful old gardens and 
houses where now stand solid granite warehouses, 
and we beheld the wharves and shipping, and the 
Common. 

These trips cost nothing but my father’s time; 
we walked everywhere and were too much inter- 
ested to think of being tired. To children fresh 
from a village, Boston was a place of marvels. 

Our first Fourth of July was a day of constant 
enjoyment. To be waked up by the ringing of 
bells and booming of cannon; to go out and see the 
military procession; to hear the bands—we who 
never in our lives had heard a band—the unusual 
luxury and extravagance of having a few cents to 
spend—all delighted us. But above all other joys 
was the display of fireworks on the Common in 
the evening! 

Nothing had taken off even the edge of our 
wonder and interest, for not even a rocket or a 
Roman candle had ever shot up before our expec- 
tant eyes. 

We lived high up on Fort Hill, overlooking 
Boston Harbor. It was difficult to keep away from 
the windows in the early weeks of our life there, 
and the glorious view of the water, ships and 
islands made a pastime of the sewing we did at 
these windows. 

Ours was the upper half of the house, with so 
much the finer outlook, but also with so much more 
labor in bringing wood and coal up two flights of 
stairs from the cellar, and water from across the 
street. But we were used to work. 

It was here that I first saw a girl driving a hoop; 
it had always been called a boys’ game among the 
people I knew. Some of our new schoolmates 
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owned hoops, and now and then, as a great favor, 
would lend one to me. 

From our windows we saw many a terrible New 
England gale drive the shipping to and fro in the 
harbor; now and then we saw a ship go down. 

Boston Harbor froze solidly over the first winter 
we lived on Fort Hill; sleighs drove down to the 
near islands. The cold continued so long, the ice 
became so thick, the crowd of vessels so great 
below, that finally a channel was cut through the 
whole length of the ice, and a majestic procession 
of vessels came up in line. We could not keep 
from the windows then. 

Illness made more work and heavier expenses in 
our family, and upon my mother’s suggestion, I 
asked the proprietor of the store where my father 
was employed to hire me to trim the labels used on 
the pickle and sauce bottles, and boxes of blacking 
which were put up there. I have not had many 
happier hours than the one in which I carried 
home the first heavy pile of labels, with the promise 
that I should have them all to do if I succeeded. 

They were printed on big sheets of various sizes 
and shapes. I became very rapid and accurate in 
trimming them, and had always a basket and pair 
of scissors at hand. 
hours, and in the evenings; the pay was a mere 
trifle a thousand, but I earned a good many dollars 
in this way. 

I think we all earned something in knitting cotton 
and linen edgings and insertions. Some of our 
neighbors approved our home-made gingham sun- 
bonnets, and I know we drove quite a brisk busi- 
ness in sunbonnets for our neighbors’ children. 

I remember I was promoted at school, which 
necessitated some new text-books; I had to choose 
between a needed new gown and the books. I took 
the books. 

It was “hard times” indeed, but honorable hard 
times. Life was doubtless too serious in those 
days; yet when I have seen young people who 
appeared to make “having a good time” the end 
and aim of life, I have questioned if, after all, 
those who did not even take into consideration a 
“good time” were not more likely to attain it. 

MARY J. CHANNING. 
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COASTING. 


O vain phitocaphy of youthful sages— 
A single ride that costs a whole week’s wages; 
To mount a hill with labor, cold and pain, 
For swift delight of sliding down again. 
— Selected. 


* 
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EVERYTHING AND ANYTHING. 


A Story of Old Clothes.—A Box for ‘‘ Poor Relations ’’ 
Contains a Surprise. 


They were all up in Aunt Clara’s room, packing 
the box to go to West Holden, when Jessie Boyd 
came in at four o’clock to ask Carrie what she was 
going to wear that evening to the musicale. Jessie 
went right up-stairs without ceremony. She was 
Carrie’s most intimate friend, and was in so often 
during the day that no one minded her in the least. 

“Oh, there you are!” said Carrie, who was sitting 
on the foot of the bed with a pile of clothing on her 
lap. “I’ve been wondering all the afternoon what 
We’re packing the box to go 
Aunt Clara 





wants —”’ 

“Where’s the bottle of benzine?” asked Agnes, 
interrupting. ‘You had it last, Carrie.” 

“Look on the shelf in my closet,” said Carrie. 
“What are you going to do with the benzine?” 

“Clean the spots off that tan cloth cape of mine. 
I’m ashamed to send it as it is now.” 

“Oh, you needn’t be ashamed to send anything !” 
said Aunt Clara, who was on her knees before the 
box, spreading some newspapers over the bottom. 
“They are so poor they’!l be glad of everything, no 
matter how old. You haven’t time now to clean off 
spots.” F 

“They can do it for themselves,” said Carrie. 
“Here, auntie, hadn’t you better put these old 
white skirts jn first?” 

“Seems to me, Carrie, you could wear that white 
skirt with the ruffles yourself,” remarked Mrs. 
Brandon, who was pulling over the contents of a 
trunk she had dragged in from the hall. “It 
doesn’t look at all worn.” 

“No; but-it doesn’t hang right,” rejoined Carrie, 
“and it’s too short. Besides, I despise a ruffled 
petticoat.” 

“Very well,” said her mother, in a resigned tone. 
“Putitin. You and Agnes are dreadfully extrav- 
agant. I don’t wonder your father complains 
about expenses.” 

“Would you send this old white dress?” asked 
Agnes. “There are grass stains all over the skirt, 
and the lace on —” 

“Oh, send it, of course.” Aunt Clara caught the 
gown in question from her niece’s hand. “They 
can take the grass stains out with buttermilk; and 
that eldest girl of Rachel’s will wear it for best all 
summer. Bring on everything you can spare, no 
matter how old.” 

“Here are some old night-dresses,” said Mrs. 
Brandon. “I intended to tear them up for window 
cloths, but Rachel might patch them up.” 

“Of course she will,” said Aunt Clara, seizing 
upon the night-dresses eagerly. 

She thoroughly enjoyed the packing of this box. 
She always declared that, no matter what her 
faults were, no one could accuse her of not being 
generous. 

The trunk yielded, in addition to the night-dresses, 
an old black alpaca skirt which had been spoiled 
by paint when the front porch had been given a 
fresh coat the previous fall; a much worn pair of 
shoes; a black straw bonnet which had been lying 
in the tray “for ages;”’ several pairs of hose in sad 
need of darning; a gray wrapper damaged by 
moths; a blazer of a fashion of three years before, 
and a black silk petticoat, the ruffles of which were 
whipped out. ’ 

“You could use that silk for lining a grenadine, 
Frances,” said Aunt Clara. 


It was all done out of school | 





seen how poor they are,” said Clara, ‘“‘you’d know 


that anything would be acceptable. Rachel has a 
real gift for turning and patching, too.” 

“It is well she has, since she has it todo.” Mrs. 
Brandon tossed into the box a moth-eaten fur muff 
as she spoke. ‘And yet she had everything heart 
could desire when she was a girl. Uncle Thomas 
was one of the rich men of Kent County. He lost 
all his money, though, when Rachel was about 
twenty, and then she married David Brent, who 
hadn’t any ‘faculty,’ as New England people say, 
and she has been pinched by poverty ever since.” 

“Here is my offering,” said Agnes, coming in 
from an adjoining room; and she dropped a pile of 
clothing on the floor by the box. “I’ve stripped 
my closet of the accumulation of years.” 

“For my part, I’m glad to get rid of my old 
clothes,” said Carrie, “and I vote we send Cousin 
Rachel a box every year. It’s a good deal better 
than making up bundles for the Associated 
Charities to distribute. We know just where the 
things are going.” She tossed her aunt a green 
surah waist, the seams of which were frayed. “I 
can wear the skirt around mornings with a percale 
shirt-waist,” she added. 

All this time Jessie Boyd had stood quietly at the 
foot of the bed, looking on. . 

“Has your cousin any girls about my age?” she 
asked, regarding attentively two faded lawn waists 
which A.unt Clara was folding together. 

“Dear me, yes,” answered that lady. “Alice is 
just your age, and Stella a year or so younger. 
Then there are two little girls of ten and twelve— 
Amy and Ruth. I stopped over in West Holden 
for a day in March, on my way home from Florida, 
and saw them all. They’re pretty girls, too, partic- 
ularly Alice. I felt so sorry for them. I don’t 
suppose Alice ever had a party gown or a bunch of 
ribbons in her life.” 

“Then would you mind if—could /7 send some- 
thing?” stammered Jessie. “I wouldn’t want them 
to know, of course, but I have several little things, 
and —” 

“Oh, my dear child, yes,” Aunt Clara interrupted. 
“Bring anything you choose; I’ll pack it. No 
matter how old it is, they can make use of it. 
Rachel was making Amy a suit out*of an old cloak 
the day I was there, and it was really wonderful 
how she contrived.” 

Jessie went home at once. In about twenty 
minutes she returned with a good-sized pasteboard 
box, with a narrow pink ribbon tied around it. On 
the cover was written, “For Alice.” 

“You’re just in time; I’m ready to have Jason 
nail up,” said Aunt Clara. “Oh! so I’m not to see 
what you’re sending! Now, my dear child, you 
needn’t be ashamed of it, whatever it is, for they 
have so little that anything—there’s Jason now. 
Did you bring the big hammer, Jason? and plenty 
of nails? I expect every minute to hear the 
expressman ring. I’m glad enough it’s done. I 
only hope Rachel will appreciate the trouble I’ve 
taken;” and she followed Jessie into Carrie’s 
room. 

There, on the bed, lay the gown her younger 
niece was to wear to the musicale. It was a cream 
China silk, trimmed with lace and white ribbon, 
and beside it was a pair of high-heeled slippers of 
French kid. 

“You'll wear your new China-silk waist, of 
course, Jessie?’ said Carrie, as her friend glanced 
toward the bed. 

Jessie shook her head. “No; I’ve decided on my 
blue organdie,” she answered, quietly, and then 
began to talk of something else. 





They were opening the box in the sitting-room at 
West Holden, when Alice Brent came in, breath- 
less. She was a slender girl, with soft eyes, a 
gentle expression and a profusion of pale chestnut 
hair. 

“Oh, has it come?” she cried. 
I got here in time.” 

“Yes; but we weren’t going to unpack it until 
you came,” said Stella. “We just wanted to have 
it all ready. It’s a family treat, to be enjoyed 
together.” 

“Mother said we shouldn’t look at a single thing 
until you got here,” cried little Amy, shrilly. 

“But we can unpack it now, can’t we? Let’s 
begin, mother,” pleaded Ruth. “Oh, I hope some 
one put in a dress for me, and a little parasol.” 

“My dear, you must not expect anything of that 
sort; there are no children at Cousin Clara’s,” said 
Mrs. Brent, as she drew a low chair forward and 
sat down before the box. ‘It is very kind of Clara 
to think of us at all, and we must all be grateful 
for what she has sent, no matter what it is.” 

“Of course we will,” assented gentle Alice, “and 
we certainly can’t grumble at the size of the box; 
it is a great deal larger than we expected.” 

Jessie’s pasteboard box came out first, as it was 
on top. 

“Something especially for me!” cried Alice. 
“How lovely! But I won’t open it until the last. 
Take out the other things, mother dear.” 

The other things were taken out. One by one 
Mrs. Brent unfolded them and laid them in a pile 
on the floor. Not one of the girls ventured to make 
a remark of any sort, and Alice did not dare glance 
at Stella. 

“That is all, 1 think, my dears,” said the mother, 
as she placed on the pile the white petticoats Carrie 
had contributed. “I will put all the things in my 
closet, and examine them at my leisure.” 

“Blessed are they who expect nothing, for they 
shall not be disappointed,” remarked Stella. 

“Stella!” Mrs. Brent’s tone was one of rebuke. 
Little Ruth began to weep. 

“Here, let’s look in my box, Ruthie,” said Alice. 
“We mustn’t forget that.” 

“Probably filled with sotled ribbons and discarded 
artificial flowers,” muttered Stella, in whose black 
eyes angry tears burned hotly. 

With fingers that trembled a little, Alice untied 


“How glad I am 


| the pink ribbon and removed the cover of the box. 


“But I don’t expect to have a grenadine this | 


summer,” rejoined her sister, “and it seems a pity 
not to put in something decent.” 
“Well, if you had been to Cousin Rachel’s, and 


“Oh! Oh!” she said. “Mother, look here! Just 
see —” and then her gentle voice broke, and tears 
tilled her soft eyes. 

In the box, neatly folded, lay a pretty white 
China-silk waist, trimmed with lace, a pair of 
perfectly new tan gloves, three dainty handker- 
chiefs and twelve yards of fine white lawn. 

“There’s some mistake,” said Stella. 
doesn’t agree with the rest at all;” and with a 


“ This | 


disdainful glance at the pile of old clothing on the 
floor, she left the room. Alice followed her a few 
minutes later. 

“O Stella, how could you talk as you did?” she 
said. “Mamma felt badly enough as it was.” 

“As if it wasn’t all I could do to keep from 
dashing all those old rags into the fire!’ rejoined 
Stella, passionately. “I consider that under the 
circumstances I displayed unusual self-control. I 
only hope mother’s Cousin Clara will come again 
some day.” 

“What would you do?” 

“Pd put on those old garments, one after the 
other, and appear before her., I think if 1 were 
arrayed in that grass-stained skirt, the green waist, 
that old, soiled cape, and carried the moth-eaten 
muff, the sight would be eminently gratifying to 
her.” 

“But, Stella, my box —” 

“I don’t understand that part of it,” said Stella. 
“There’s been a mistake, somehow. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if they wrote to ask you to send those 
things back.” 

“Stella, dear, we couldn’t expect them to send us 
things they could use themselves.” 

“No, I suppose not; and I’m an unthankful 
wretch. Beggars shouldn’t be choosers; but,” and 
her voice quivered a little, “it isn’t in me, some- 
how, to be a grateful beggar.” 

Mrs. Brent wrote a well-worded letter of thanks 
to her cousin. 

“I must not neglect to tell you,” she said in 
conclusion, “of Alice’s pl ein the tents of 
the pasteboard box. The pretty gloves and dainty 
silk waist fitted her perfectly, and she is busy 
to-day making up the lawn, which will be her best 
gown all summer.” 

Aunt Clara bit her lip as she laid the letter down. 

“How ridiculous of Jessie to send new things!” 
she muttered. ‘And I was so particular to tell her 
that anything would do.” 

FLORENCE HALLOWELL Hoyt. 
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WORKING UNDER GREAT MASTERS. 


Agassiz as a Teacher. — Education by ‘‘ Doing Some- 
thing.” 


Louis Agassiz does not present himself to me as 
a teacher, in the ordinary meaning of the term, but 
rather as himself a student. Yet he was always a 
teacher in the higher sense. An investigator from 
first to last, he seemed to value the facts he dis- 
closed and their significance, as he elucidated it, 
mainly because the use he might make of them 
would enlarge human knowledge and clarify 
popular notions of nature. 

During his earlier years in the United States he 
was a teacher in regular service at Harvard College 
and in the private schoo] for girls kept by Mrs. 
Agassiz. 

In the latter part of his life, however, when it 
was my privilege to be a member of his scientific 
family at the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy in 
Cambridge, and at the summer school on Penikese 
Island, he taught only by example, by guiding his 
co-workers and their younger helpers, and by 
lectures. 

As a platform lecturer Agassiz was highly 
appreciated thirty years ago in all the large cities 
of the Union; and he delivered at the Lowell 
Institute, in Boston, several series of lectures 
which were reprinted in such books as “Methods 
of Study in Natural History.”’ All these were the 
more useful because of their popular and enter 
taining character. 

This was according to the ambition and the 
mission of Agassiz, as he saw it—to make true 
science popular. He wished to place the facts of 
science, and in particular of geology and zodélogy, 
within the grasp of the people generally; and to 
interest the public in this direction and teach men 
to observe and think for themselves. 

There was not the slightest trace of the pundit 
about him—no wish to withhold anything for the 
exclusive benefit of a learned class, no contempt 
for an ignorance which was open to be instructed. 
“Let it be known,” he once remarked in my 
hearing, “that our colleges are not aristocratic 
institutions, but are available to the poor and lowly. 
If they are not so now, we must make them so. 
Everything we can do in that direction will be a 
blessing to the country.” 

He had the strongest sense of duty in this direc- 
tion, and the liveliest enjoyment of any success 
there. He could not understand the attitude of 
any one who lacked this broad public spirit. I 
shall never forget the indignant earnestness with 
which he said to a friend who was returning to the 
House of Representatives toward the close of an 
apparently fruitless session, ‘Tell them it is their 
duty to do something to elevate the character of 
the nation!” 

He had no patience with partisan struggles and 
self-seeking. 

During the latter years of his life Agassiz, as has 
been said, took no regular part in university work, 
yet the idea that the great museum he was building 
up was primarily a school was uppermost in his 
mind. He would often stop a few moments by the 
side of some young assistant, and give him sugges 
tions or new light as to the matter in hand, or a 
little examination as to his progress in knowledge 
as well as work. 

This educational purpose took a definite shape, 
and Agassiz resumed the character of teacher in 
the summer of 1873, when the Seaside School of 
Natural History was opened on Penikese Island, 
in Buzzard’s Bay. 

Whether this was his own project, or a plan 
turned over to him by another scholar, as has been 
asserted, does not matter. Agassiz became the 
sponsor and forefront of the enterprise, and it was 
to him that Penikese Island was given by Mr. 
Anderson for that purpose. 

Agassiz threw into this all the enthusiasm of his 
ardent nature. He recognized that most of the 
attendants were teachers, or intended to be teach. 
ers, and he appreciated the opportunity of thus 
manifolding his own instruction throughout the 
country. 

“We have come,” he said in his opening address, 
| “moved by the same impulse—the advancement of 
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education. Ihave not told you what to expect, yet 
you have trusted me, and come to this strange 
place, and I feel grateful to you. Our object is to 
study nature. I hope to teach you to read for 
yourseives. ... The study will tax your patience, 
but you must continue and overcome.” 

The preparations were only half-complete. The 
work-rooms and dormitories were like barracks, 
and two of us preferred to take an old sail and 
build a tent out on the bluff. The aquariums and 
apparatus were deficient, but work began at once, 
as if the school were a large field-party. All satin 
one barn-like hall at little tables, and each studied 
what suited him or her best, while the half a dozen 
“professors” carried on their own pursuits, and | 
were not overwilling to be interrupted. Agassiz | 
himself had a table in one corner, and dissected | 
fishes from morning til] night. | 

Penikese is little more than a heap of boulders | 
and gravel surrounded by sandy bottoms and 
beaches, and was about as poor a place to collect | 
examples of marine life as could be found in all | 
New England; it was small, several miles from the | 
mainland, had no trees or bushes, and hence was | 
almost bare of land life and plants. 

The master was content, however, consoling us 
for our lack of comforts by re 
lating how he had slept upon the 
ice for seventy-two consecutive 
nights when he was studying the 
glaciers of the Alps, and by say- 
ing that our means of study were 
as good as Linnzus enjoyed. 
There was plenty of material, in 
his opinion. 

Minute and thorough study of 
one thing at a time was his prin- 
ciple. “Nothing is so well known 
in natural history that more may 
not be learned about it,” was one 
of the professor’s aphorisms; 
and another was: “You must con- 
sider things unknown to you as 
utterly unknown to science.” 

Asan example he cited the case 
of an old student of his to whom 
he gave a piece of coral, and told 
him he might have a fortnight to 
find out all he could about it. 

“He looked at it and looked at 
it, and when almost in despair he 
came to me. I asked him why he 
did not break it. That was the 
beginning, and before the fort- 
night was over he had got on the 
right track.” He warned us that 
when he put into our hands that 
which taxed our patience, he did 
it purposely. 

I myself profited by a similar 
lesson. Penikese was thronged 
with gulls and terns, whose eggs, 
in all stages of addle, were scat- 
tered in slight hollows all over 
the island. 

After some practice I learned 
how to remove a large part of the 
shell of an egg without breaking 
the rest or spilling the contents; 
and having one day prepared 
what I considered a beautiful 
specimen, showing an embryo 
chick lying upon the surface of 
the yolk within a network of 
blood-vessels, I attempted to 
show it to the professor just — 
before his morning lecture. 

He was occupied at the moment, 
and I therefore laid my specimen on the table and 
went to my seat. As soon as he rose to speak this 
specimen caught his eye, and after asking who had 
prepared it, he made it the subject of a short talk 
about the development of the bird’s egg, and as 
usual, drew a wide and interesting scientific moral, 
all of which naturally pleased me, and perhaps 
puffed me up somewhat. 

About an hour later Professor Agassiz sent for 
me, and I found him walking alone upon the wharf, 
very severe and frowning. I shivered with dread. 
What had happened? How had I offended? Why 
this solemn formality ? 

“Mr. Ingersoll,” the professor began, gravely, 
“your preparation of an egg this morning was 
very pretty—oh yes, very pretty, but it was quite 
useless as an object of scientific study. It was 
worse than that—it was misleading. Now I wish 
you to find out why that is so, and then tell me. 
You must do this quite by yourself. Do not ask 
anybody. Good morning, sir.” 

Well! 1 went away with all my fine feathers 
drooping, you may be sure; and as I gathered 
more terns’ eggs and went at my task a remark in 
that morning’s lecture came back to me—that noth- 
ing contributed to humility so much as the honest 
study of nature. “She is always right, though we 
may mistake.” 

This was Agassiz’s theory and practice of teach- 
ing—not books but things. The only books he 
would tolerate were monographs by specialists 
who had devoted sufficient time and intelligence to 
their theme to warrant our trusting them. Even 
then the study of the thing ought to come before 
the study of the book. 

“I will make the nature around you the text- 
book,” he declared. “I will make you the investi- 
gator,” and he insisted that his hearers do the same 
for their pupils. 

“All knowledge is individual,” he remarked 
anotherday. “It must be your own and not that of 
anybody else. Your having a firm memory will 
not suflice; you must assimilate as you digest food. 
We must find out facts for ourselves, and when we 
teach we must teach our pupils to find out for 
themselves. It is the bane of our schools to con- 
found men with knowledge.” 

Nevertheless, Agassiz had an immense library, 
and was continually talking about books and 
authors, enriching our note-books with memoranda 
regarding them and the proper discrimination to be | 
exercised in zodlogical reading. 

This is teaching of the highest order, and if it 
Was not altogether appreciated then, it was noted | 
down and remembered and has borne fruit, for | 
some of the students who listened to those wise and | 








helpful talks have since become leaders in the best 
educational work in the United States, and con- 
tributors to science of some of its most important 
modern acquisitions. ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
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MEMORY. 


A consecrating hand time seems to lay 
na gave. 
Griefs fade, and tender lights of memory play 
Even o’er the grave. 
Selected. —Wilham W. Strong. 
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JIMMY CASWELL’S EXPEDIENT. 


The Result of a Hot Box on a Locomotive. — How a Train 
was Stopped. 


A group of delegates to the convention of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers sat in the 
rotunda at the Palmer House in Chicago, telling 
stories. 

Among them was a grizzled, oldish man from the 
Old Colony, who had a curious red sear bending 





around from his forehead across his right temple 





“Did | hit your” 


and down upon his right cheek, with almost as 
regular a curve as if it had been marked there with 
acompass. The redness of its color indicated that 
the mark had been inflicted not very long ago. 

The man who wore the scar had taken no part in 
the conversation. Presently one of the Western 
delegates said to him: | 

“Come, Brother Hawkins, you ought to have a| 
story to tell. How did you get that scar, now?” 

The Old Colony man colored a little and looked | 
uneasy. 

“You fellows can tell stories,” he said, “and I | 
can’t. But 1 will say this—I was never thankful | 
for a hard blow in the face but once, and that was 
when I got this scar.” | 

Then he subsided into silence, apparently sup- 
posing that there was nothing more to say. Of | 
course the engineers about him raised a loud | 
demand for the rest of the story, which seemed to | 
surprise the Old Colony man. Under this pressure | 
he went on, a little awkwardly. 

“T haint had the scar more’n about a year,” he 
said. “I was running the three-thirty passenger 
out of Boston on the Cape Cod division, as I am 
now when I’m at home. We had passed Wareham 
one blustering, blowing, rainy November after- 
noon; it was half-past five by that time, and as the 
sky was thick with clouds, it was just as dark as 
pitch. 

“Between Wareham and Buzzard’s Bay there’s 
a stretch of woodsy, scrubby country where the 
track is pretty tolerably crooked, crossing and 
dodging the salt-water inlets. You can’t see far 
ahead of you any time. 

“But if I’m going to tell you this story anywhere 
near right, I’ve got to get you out of my cab and 
onto the Flying Dude; and that’s a great privilege, 
I can tell you, for they say it takes a patent of 
nobility to make you eligible to ride on that fast 
express. It’s a swell affair, that runs down on the 
east shore of Buzzard’s Bay. 

“By the hour I mentioned the Dude should have 
been at Wood’s Holl, her run made; but she had 
stopped at Middleboro on account of a hot box, 
and was way behind time. She had gone on, and 
was flying along through the woods between 
Wareham and Onset, not more than fifteen minutes 
ahead of our time, when that same box began to 
smoke again, hotter than fire. 

“There was nothing for them to do but haul up 
and cool her off. But they knew that we were 
coming right behind. The Dude had just made a 





| curve where the track follows the bend of the bay, 


and it was a bad place. I shouldn’t have seen the 
Dude’s rear lights around that curve until we were | 
right on her. Of course they sent a man back with | 


| He must take time to think. 


a lantern to signal us. The man they took for the 
duty was a young brakeman, not over nineteen, by 
the name of Jimmy Caswell. He hadn’t been work- 


ing for the road more than two years, but he came | 
of a very good family of folks down to Falmouth, | 


and was a mighty bright, gentlemanly sort of a 
youngster—just the kind that the swells who travel 
down to the bay like to have on the Flying Dude. 

“He’d been put forward a good deal for a fellow 
of nineteen, and it was somewhat the result of 
favor, I dare say, that he was on that train; but 
they all had a great deal of confidence in him. I'll 
leave it to you to say whether the confidence was 
justified. 

“Well, Jimmy set out in the dark and rain and 
wind with his red lantern back along the track. 


He had to go quite a piece, for there’s a second | 


curve along back a little ways on that crooked line 
there, and after that a long, clear stretch, and he 
wanted to get around the second curve and warn 
us there. 


“He was making pretty well along toward the | 


second curve, running his head against the storm, 
and was just where he was out of sight of both 
trains,—the Dude standing still and we a-coming,— 
with woods along the inner side of the curve, 
80 that nothing whatever could be 
seen of him or his lantern at that 
point from either train. Then 
suddenly he heard my train roll- 
ing up in the distance. 

“He started to run, Jimmy did, 
to get around the second turn in 
season to signal me there. It 
seems that he knew he had plenty 
of time to make the bend, as 
wanted to be mighty sure. 

“Just as he started up, what 
do you suppose happened? A 
stronger gust of wind than any 
of the rest come whistling through 
the scrub, and that and the motion 
of Jimmy’s start to run blew out 
his lantern. Then my train com 
ing along roared louder yet, for 
the wind was coming to him from 
my way. 

“Jimmy wasn’t at all scared. 
He knew he had time to strike a 
light. He pnt his fingers in his 
upper vest pocket after matches. 
No matches there. That made 
him feel kind of queer. Then he 
put his fingers in his other upper 
vest pocket. None there, either. 

“Then he felt in the lower vest 
pockets; in the inside ones—in 
every blessed pocket that he had 
in his clothes. There wasn’t a 
match on him. 


“He heard my train roaring 
nearer and nearer. It was com 
ing around the second bend. 


good deal scared. 
“He jumped right down the 
* middle of the track in the dark 
toward my train, not knowing 
what he was going to do, but feel 
ing that somehow or other he was 
going to stop the train before it 
went on and crashed into the ex 
press. As he run, my headlight 
loomed out on him through the 
mist coming up around the bend. 
“He yelled like a madman, but 
his voice might as well have been 
the squeak of a mouse. Not a sound could be 
heard through the racket that the storm and the 


locomotive made together, as you all would know | 


very well. 

“As for me, I never heard nor saw a thing on the 
track before me, though Jimmy stood straight in 
the middle of it all the while, waving the lantern 
with no light in it, and hollering till he was black 
in the face. My headlight seemed to me to be 
shining about a dozen feet into a kind of a thick 
pudding of rain and mist. 


“Jimmy told me that he stopped al) at once, when | 


it seemed that my headlight was not fifty feet away 
from him. Probably it was more than that. It 
occurred to him that he hadn’t time to be scared. 
So he thought; and 
the lives of two hundred people depended on his 
thinking to good advantage. 

“He wondered if it would be best to throw him 
self down on the track and let the train go over 
him. He was willing to do it, if it would do any 
good. But he thought that the chances were ten to 
one that his body would throw the train off the 
track, whereas there was at least a small chance 
that if my train went on I might bring it to a stop 
some way in time to save a bad smash-up. 

“Anyho.y, he resolved not to throw himself 
down, but to do the thing he did do. He stepped 
off the track—and by this time I saw him dimly by 
the light from the headlight—and measuring his 
distance coolly, he threw his lantern with all his 
might straight through the side window of the 
eab! 

“As luck would have it, the lantern got free of 
the broken glass before it struck me, and the 


bottom of it hit me fair and square in the side of | 


the head, here, just where you see the mark. For 
an instant it stunned me, but by the time I had got 
back my senses I found that I had reversed the 
engine and put on the air-brake, and the train was 
coming to a stop. 

“It was just second nature to any engineer—and 


Jimmy Caswell knew well it would be—to know | 


that any human being wouldn’t do a thing like that 
unless there was good cause for the engine to stop. 
My fireman would have stopped the train if I hadn’t, 


when he saw the lantern come in; but he says that | 
he hadn’t more than heard the crash of the lantern | 


through the window before he saw me jump for the 
throttle and the air-brake. 

“After the train had come to a stop, and I, with- 
out knowing what had really happened, was wiping 
the blood off my face and thinking that somebody 
had tried to kill me and wreck the train, that boy 


came running up alongside the cab, panting, clean | 


out of breath, and climbed up, all wet, into the cab. 


he owned up afterward, but he | 
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‘My gracious!’ he managed to get out, pretty soon, 

‘did I hit you?’ 
| “Somebody hit me,’ 
*twas nor what twas.’ 

“*I threw my lantern at you,’ says he, as cool as 
a frog. 

“*You did?’ says 1; ‘well, what did you do that 
for?’ 

“*To keep you from running into the Dude,’ says 
he. 

“By this time he was up in the cab, and he and 
the fireman were sopping my face with water. 
And then my head was swimming around again, 
and I didn’t know any too well what was going on. 

“But by the time the conductor and train-hands 
and about two-thirds of the passengers had come 
swarming around, I was able to order ’em back, and 
we pulled up and overhauled the express, slowly 

“Jimmy, he was full of apologies to me. ‘My 
goodness,’ says he, ‘I hoped I shouldn’t hit you, but 
| I was bound to stop you anyway.’ 

“*That’s 80,’ ‘Don’t talk about it any 
more. I might have passed you and never seen 
you, orif I had noticed you waving your arm by 
| the side of the track I should have taken you for 
|some fool of a tramp, and like as not paid no 
|} attention to you, and gone on at full speed around 
| that next bend. But,’ says I, ‘you’d better go on to 

your own train now.’ 

“*I wish some of you fellows would lend me a 
| lantern,’ says he. 

“I looked at his lantern, and saw that the glass 
had smashed when it went to the cab floor after 
hitting me. 

“*What’s the matter?’ says I. 
any more lanterns on your train?’ 

“*I’d rather go back with one,’ says he. 

“That made me laugh. 
but what he’d stopped my train in the regular way. 
And I don’t believe he did. 
to report it to anybody. That boy wasn’t after any 
hero’s honors, or any of that kind of business. 

“But of course it came out, because, though I 
didn’t ask for any leave, 1 had to go around for 
quite a spell with my face all plastered up. 

“Doctor down to Yarmouth fixed me up all right. 
Jimmy offered to pay the bill, but bless you, I'd 
never let him do that, even if the doctor had 
charged me a cent, which he didn’t. 

“I was mighty glad to get out of that scrape with 
a scar on my face, and I reckon it won’t amount to 
| much after it’s bleached out. 
| “How is Jimmy 
guess. If they ever thought of reprimanding him 

for not making sure that he had matches with 

him, when he started out to signal that train, I 

guess they reflected that he’d shown qualities that 

redeemed that fault, and that the chances were 
that he’d make a first-rate railroad man. 

*“He’s still braking on the Flying Dude. But it 
won't take many years to see him a conductor—you 
can depend on that.” 


says I; ‘I don’t know who 


says I. 


‘Haven't you got 


He wasn’t going to let on 


There was no occasion 


getting on? Oh, first-rate, I 


EDSON KEMP. 
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PRINCE GEORGE OF 
WALES. 


Prince George of Wales, now the Duke of York, 
and a direct heir to the British crown, was no 
stranger to the sea when, as a midshipman, he 
| joined our ship, the Canada, in the spring of 1883. 
He had already taken a trip with the “Flying 
Squadron” around the world. 

H. M. 8. Canada was, at that time, a new steel 
war-ship. On going in commission at Portsmouth, 
where she was constructed, she was ordered to 
make a trial trip across the Atlantic by way of 
Gibraltar and the Madeiras, keeping well south, 
then to cruise along the eastern coast of North 
America, and finally to join the West Indian 
Squadron. 

I was then attached to the marine barracks at 
Portsmouth, or, more properly speaking, Gosport, 
and had scarcely had time to recover from a wound 
received during the Egyptian campaign at Tel.el 
Kebir, before I was ordered to join the Canada 
| The news that Prince George was assigned to 
| our ship was to me, at least, of no great importance, 
for royalty had ceased to be a wonder to me. I had 
| seen the prince’s uncle, the Duke of Connaught, on 
several occasions the previous summer, while the 

British forces were camped before the enemy at 
Kassassin. 

I had met him, too, on the eventful morning of 
September 13th, making the best of his way to the 
scene of battle, as the reports of the enemy’s shells 
were dying in my ears, and I, like many 
was left behind to nurse an ugly wound. 

The usual time having been spent in rigging, 
scrubbing and painting, mounting guns, stowing 
torpedoes and ammunition and taking in stores, 
| we moved out to Spithead, where we were to take 
on board Prince George, and then proceed to sea. 

His father, the Prince of Wales, was to accom 
pany the boy on board and inspect the ship. This 
was an event of great importance to all on board 
The officers, from the paymaster’s assistant to Mr 
Donoghue, the commander, were drawn up, in ful) 
dress, on the port side of the quarter-deck to receive 
the coveted grasp of the prince’s hand, while the 
marines in dress parade occupied the starboard 
side for inspection. 

When the royal yacht appeared in sight the biue- 
jackets, who hung to the rigging waiting for the 
word, were ordered to man yards and the crews at 
the guns to fire the royal salute. 
| Every eye was now fastened on the port gang- 
| way, for the royal yacht had already hove to, and 
the captain, a pious old sea-dog who looked fear- 
fully warlike in his full uniform just then, had 
already stepped over the gangway to escort the 
royal party on board. 

Presently the corpulent form and the round, full 
face and beard of his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, just the picture of his picture, and in the 
full uniform of an admiral, stepped on board. He 
was followed by a sallow-looking, knock-kneed boy 
of slim stature in the dress of a midshipman. In 
the rear was Prince George’s tutor, a tall, dignified. 
looking gentleman of about fifty years, in plain 
dress, and wearing the conventional side whiskers. 

While the Prince of Wales busied himself with 
| the officers, smiling sweetly on each as he grasped 


Then, he owned up, Jimmy was a | 


MIDSHIPMAN 


others, 
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his hand vigorously, the men on the opposite side | during the smoking hour, the lad would often hie 
of the deck whispered and wondered where Prince | himself amidships among the officers, draw forth 
George was. Few identified him with the ordinary- | a big wooden pipe and a pouch of tobacco, and 
looking boy who was following the Prince of | make industrious use of the opportunity to make 
Wales. Surely Prince George was a gallant and | fog and bombard the ‘spit kit.” This crowned 
noble-looking youth with golden locks and a|his popularity with the bluejackets around the 
radiant countenance! forecastle. 


were worthy and honorable men, and that either 
of them might be unhesitatingly supported. 

That is a method of arousing and maintaining 
public spirit which can be adopted to good advan- 
tage in any city or large town where a “‘ring”’ has 
been formed or is forming. Furthermore, good 
government clubs give young men a fine oppor- 





‘“‘There he is, after his father,’ was an old | 





In fact, he was a plain, unassuming lad, who 


Stl LEBAPME 1 


Introducing Prince George. 


marine’s whispered answer to the query of an | 
anxious youth. 

“Ge’ ’ut wi’ ye! ‘hat wee knock-kneed laddie 
Prince George! What de ye take me for?” a/| 
doubting Scotchman would say. 

‘Yes, that knock-kneed ‘middy’ there is Prince 
George. I have been on board with him before. 
Can’t vou see how he resembles his grandmother, 
the queen? He isa right good lad, too,”’ muttered | 
another. | 

It is needless to say that many were disappointed 
with the appearance of the boy. He certainly 
did resemble the queen, but otherwise did not 
fulfil the expectation of anybody silly enough 
to imagine that royal people must of course be of | 
grand figure or looks. 

After finishing with the officers, the Prince of 
Wales turned and inspected the marines. He | 
presented a fine, manly appearance which made a | 
very good impression upon the men, and his 
remarks were sensible and very often keen. 

On observing that several of us wore the medal 
for the Egyptian campaign and also the ribbon 
for the star, which was to be the gift of the 
khedive to the British soldiers and sailors who 
suppressed Arabi’s rebellion, the prince inquired 
rather abruptly of the captain why we were not 
wearing the star itself. On the captain’s answer- 
ing that the stars were not yet ready for issue the 
prince gave orders that we be supplied with them 
as soon as they were ready. 

He then passed on and inspected the petty | 
officers and men who were not on the yards, and 
also the guns, After that he went with the captain | 
to the lower deck, where he inspected the messes | 
and the future quarters of his son Prince George | 
—the boy’s home for a year or more. 

Having made a pretty thorough inspection of | 
the ship, satisfying himself that everything was 





performed his duty without any ostentation, and | 
| who seemed likely to become a popular and 


perhaps an able commander by and by. 
body wished him well. 

If close contact and daily intercourse with the 
men had robbed him of the glitter of royalty, the 
charm of his own good qualities increased the 
more as we got closer to him. 

There was much about him to be loved. 
Whether the man has since fulfilled the promise 
of the sailor-boy remains for others to say, but 
he is certainly a popular prince with the English 
people. 


Every- 


ALEXANDER QUIRK. 
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COBWEBS. 
A net to catch the earliest gleam 
Of westward swimming light; 
On hammock of the latest dream 
That left the shores of night. 


Original. JOHN B. TABB. 


————————— 


HOW IT WAS DONE. 


Since the election in New York City there have 
been numerous requests from other cities for a 
full explanation of the method by which the 
revolution was.accomplished. [he inquirers 
desired particularly information in regard to 
non-partisan organizations which contributed so 
greatly to the overthrow of the corrupt municipal 
ring. 

Evidently good citizens everywhere were watch- 
ing the contest closely, and were persuaded that 
these auxiliary associations had great influence in 
developing and sustaining public sentiment. 

The lesson of the city election in New York, at 


any rate one of the lessons, is that, whether or not | 
political parties are to contend for the control of | 


city government, in order to secure and maintain 


safe and sound, the father took his departure, desirable results there must be influences at work 
leaving the boy in the care of his tutor. We soon which are wholly outside of partisan control. It 
weighed anchor, to the tune of the ship’s fiddler, | is to be hoped that as a result of this lesson there 


and proceeded to Gibraltar, where even the tutor | may be organized in many of the great cities 


took his departure. Then the boy was left to the | 
tender mercies of rude and weather-beaten sailors | 
to whom, however, he was no stranger and with | 
whom he became very popular before he was long | 
on board. 

Here royal salutes were fired and answered 
again; the ship had to dress, sailors had to man | 
yards, and marines had to parade. 


associations modelled after those which did such 
important work in New York. 

It has long been known that it is impossible to 
secure businesslike and honest administration in 
city affairs unless good men of all parties unite 
to secure it. 
organization was formed to bring about a union 


| of such citizens. Committees were appointed to | 


Three or four years ago a social | 


tunity to do honorable political work, and to 
become familiar with the machinery by which 
governments are established and maintained. 
They are likely to become an important agency 
in bringing about municipal reform, which divides 
with the restriction of immigration the highest 
importance among American political problems. 

Heretofore citizens, after they have voted, have 
had no opportunity to protest against evil things 
or to exert influence for good. The establishment 
of non-partisan citizens’ associations will furnish 
the lacking opportunity ; for it is by organization 
that public opinion is concentrated and made 
potent. So long as the associations are really 
non-partisan, but are vigilant, watching the 
administration of a city government as a banker 
watches his own treasure, their influence must be 
powerful for good. 


~+e-— 





BLOW, WIND, BLOW! 
The moon is riding high ; 
Blow, wind, ! 
Sweep the stars from the sky, 
And fill the air with snow. 
Blow, wind, blow! 
Blow with might and main; 
Drive away the dreary snow, 
And bring the stars again. 
Original. JOSEPH B. GILDER. 


* 
—> 


DEFENDING THE COAST. 


Any unmilitary person who might enter the 
harbor below one of our great coast cities would 
probably be impressed by the formidable appear- 
ance of the massive forts he would pass in 
reaching the dock. He would no doubt be 
astonished to learn that all the costly work which 
he could see was obsolete and worthless, besides 
being in the wrong place. 

It was all good work for its time; but since the 
| Civil War the science of warfare, both on sea and 
on land, has undergone a revolution. For many 
years our government made almost no effort to 
keep up with the times. When at last the danger 
resulting from a total lack of modern means of 
| defence was recognized, our fortification system 
| had to be created anew, like the navy. 
| In 1885 Congress passed an act authorizing the 
| beginning of an elaborate system of coast defence. 
| The scheme contemplated fortifications at twenty- 
eight of the different ports, requiring in all nearly 
| seven hundred modern breech-loading steel guns, 
and more than eight hundred mortars. 
| It was estimated that thirteen years of actual 
| work would be required to carry out this scheme. 
The first appropriation, of about a million and 
|@ quarter dollars, under this plan was made by 
act of Congress August 18, 1890. The construc- 
tion of fortifications was then resumed, after a 
total interruption of fifteen years. Amounts have 
been appropriated from year to year to carry on 
| the work; and if it is continued at its present rate, 
the work will all be done within the thirteen years 
originally assigned. There are now contracts for 
ordnance material actually being filled which 
have until the end of the year 1903 for their 
completion. 

The old muzzle-loading guns are to be sup- 
planted by steel, breech-loading, ‘‘built-up” guns, 
embodying the latest developments of science. 
Moreover, the batteries which carry these guns 
are to be scattered over a much wider extent of 
territory than formerly; they must be hidden, 
and the guns operated by lifts or on disappearing 
carriages of prodigious strength and elaborate 
| and costly mechanism. : 

The fortifications in which they are placed must 
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Whatever of pleasing novelty there is at first in | suggest changes in city administration, to bring | be of massive concrete or masonry, heavily faced 
being shipmates with a prince of the blood soon | prosecutions for misconduct in office, and to study | with earth or sand. Accompanying all this there 


takes its departure before the ship is many weeks | 
at sea. The discipline on board is generally | 
stricter than on other ships, and the endless 

parading and answering royal salutes seem super- 

fluous when you rub up against the object of all | 
the fuss every day, and have long learned to look | 
upon him as an ordinary mortal. | 

Whatever Prince George may know about 
seamanship to-day is entirely due to the strict | 
discipline he himself had to undergo on board | 
ship, despite the salutes paid to his rank at! 
Gibraltar, Madeira, St. Johns, Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal and other ports. He was allowed no | 
more privilege than any other cadet on board, 
with the exception of a small study allowed him 
in addition to his sleeping apartment. Occasion- 
ally he was permitted to keep his bunk on blustery 
mornings on account of his really delicate health, 
while other distinguished little sons of England 
were obliged to run to and fro, doing duty on 
deck in the early morning till they were black 
and blue from the cold. 

He was not even allowed to dine with the 
officers in the ward-room, an honor to be attained 
only by rank as an officer, but had to confine 
himself to the gun-room like any other midship- 
man. 

The boy himself assumed no airs of distinction. 
During sail or gun drill, or during general quar- 
ters, he performed his duty like a little man. He 
was not afraid to pull on a rope, or to perform 
any other duty of the kind that required manual 
labor. If the old captain was engaged in his cabin 


the record of candidates for office. 

This influence, while it was good, was not suffi- 
cient. Thereupon subordinate clubs, having the 
same purpose, were formed in every district in the 
city. Good citizens and especially young men 
were invited to membership. Those only were 
eligible who would lay aside their party politics 
in all matters concerning municipal government. 
It was not desired that the number of members 
should be large. There was fear that too great 
numbers might lead to personal ambitions, and 
be otherwise demoralizing. 

The membership of all the clubs was less than 
ten thousand, but every man was an unselfish 
worker. The records of candidates were examined, 


|; and men were approved or condemned by the 


result of the investigation. 
The registration and all the machinery of voting 


was under the eyes of the associations, and upon | 


election day they sent out hundreds of courage- 
ous and energetic young men to watch the polls. 


| The result of their work was that for the first 


time there was no disorder, no false voting or 
false counting. 

Moreover the organization sent missionaries, not 
into the public halls, but into the private houses, 
where a vast majority of the voters of New York 
were personally questioned. Men were not solic- 
ited to vote for or against this or that candidate 
because he was a Republican or because he was a 
Democrat, but because he was an honest or an 
unworthy man. In some cases the voters were 
told that both the candidates for a local office 


;must be mining casemates, submarine mines, 
| central and subsidiary magazines, hydraulic and 
electrical engines, telegraphic communication, 
and many other appliances of modern science. 

Fortifications embodying these features have 
been partially constructed or provided for at the 
harbors of Portland, Maine, Boston, Narragansett 
Bay, New York, Baltimore, Washington, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Charleston, Savannah, Pensacola, 
New Orleans and San Francisco. 

One of the greatest works is the construction of 
a battery at Sandy Hook, mounting two rifled 
guns which throw a shot weighing a thousand 
pounds, capable of piercing thirteen inches of 
steel armor twelve miles away. There are lifts 
which will instantly remove the guns from an 
enemy’s fire. All this has cost about six hundred 
thousand dollars. 

At Boston similar batteries have been built. 
Puce batteries are practically out of sight; they 
| sweep the whole space about the mouth of the 
| harbor. It is the belief of ordnance engineers 
| that no fieet can carry guns heavy enough, or 
approach near enough, to silence these hidden or 

disappearing guns. 

| The present plan provides for an armament 
| at Boston of twelve twelve-inch guns on lifts, 
| fifteen ten-inch and five eight-inch guns on disap- 
| pearing carriages, one hundred and twenty-eight 
| twelve-inch mortars, and submarine mines to be 
| operated from four mining casemates. 

| The plans for New York call for nineteen 
| twelve-inch guns, seventeen ten-inch and nine 














eight-inch guns, one hundred and seventy-six 
mortars, and five mining casemates. 

These figures are given to show the scale upon 
which our great ports are to be defended. The 
work, which is already in a considerable state of 
forwardness, makes much less impression on the 
eye than the old obsolete forts. It is proceeding 
almost unnoticed; but when it is done, our great 
cities will be impregnable against attack from the 
water. 
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SURVIVAL OF JOKES. 


Some of the commonest phrases in politics have 
originated in local jokes which have been caught 
up by newspapers and kept current. An election 
never passes without the triumphant appearance 
of the crowing rooster. It marks the survival and 
nationalization of what was at the start a cross- 
roads jest. 

There was once <n ardent politician in Indiana 
named Chapman who had local repute for extraor- 
dinary ability in imitating the crowing of acock. He 
was a follower of Jackson, and celebrated the 
victories of his party by serenading his neighbors 
and crowing lustily after election. 

When the hard-cider campaign of 1840 ended he 
was silent, and his political foes turned the laugh 
against him.” They teased him by asking why he 
did not crow, and what had become of his rooster. 

Some one sent a letter to an Indiana newspaper 
about Chapman’s rooster, and the joke made the 
rounds of the press. Within twelve months the 
crowing rooster was on his perch in many a news- 
paper as the emblem of victory in election time, 
and there he has remained. 

A similar example is the perpetuation in the 
word gerrymander of the reputation of a Massa- 
chusetts governor for political legerdemain. When 
the state was grotesquely redistricted for partisan 
advantage, a political opponent remarked of one 
district which stretched along the coast from 
Boston to New Hampshire, that it was shaped like 
a salamander. 

“I call it a gerrymander,” said a bystander. 

The idea was caught up, a Boston newspaper 
printed a cut labelled “gerrymander,” and the new 
word was born. 

But the most remarkable instance of the longevity 
of a local American joke is the continued appear- 
ance of Uncle Sam, decade after decade, in cartoon, 
prose and verse. 

The original Uncle Sam was an inspector of 
government stores, detailed for duty at Troy 
during the War of 1812. His name was Samuel 
Wilson, and it was his business to receive and 
examine barrels of pork and cases of provisions 
designed for military and naval supplies. 

The contractors marked the goods intended for 
government use with the initials “U.S.” One day 
a raw hand, who was assisting the inspector, asked 
the meaning of the letters “U. 8S.” 

“Uncle Sam Wilson,” promptly replied the 
inspector, with a merry twinkle in his eyes. 

Everybody laughed. The joke passed from 
mouth to mouth until it found its way into print, 
and then it travelled far and wide. Samuel Wilson 
dropped out of it, but Uncle Sam remained'‘as a 
personification of the genius of American destiny. 

His portrait appeared in due time, tall and Jean, 
with long, ragged beard, whittling knife, starry, 
swallow-tailed coat and flag-striped trousers; and 
so he has remained to this day. 

The corresponding conception of John Bull may 
be traced beyond Doctor Arbuthnot’s satire and 
Dean Swift’s cynicism to an equally humble origin 
in a popular joke. 





el 


*“*“HAMLIN, THE BAKER.’ 


Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, the first president of Robert 
College, Constantinople, was the first man to estab- 
lish a steam flour mill and bakery in Turkey. In 
spite of the opposition of the whole guild of bakers 
the enterprise was highly successful, for the reason 
that Mr. Hamlin sold good bread always above 
weight. 

During the Crimean War Lord Raglan established 
his military hospital in the Selimieh barracks at 
Scutari, which had been built by the great Moltke. 
One day Mr. Hamlin was asked by an orderly to 
call upon Doctor Mapleton at the hospital. After 
some demur, he did so. As he entered, the doctor 
asked brusquely, without salutation : 

“Are you Hamlin, the baker?” 

“No, sir, Iam the Rey. Mr. Hamlin, an American 
missionary.” 

“That is just as about correct as anything 1 get 
in this country. I send for a baker, and I get a 
missionary.” 

There happened to be two loaves of bread on the 
table and Mr. Hamlin said, “I presume it is bread 
you want, and you don’t care whether it comes from 
a heathen or a missionary.” 

“Exactly so,” answered the doctor. 

After some sparring between the American mis- 
sionary and the English officer, Mr. Hamlin agreed 
to furnish bread for hospital use, and taking up the 
printed contract to do this, in order to sign it, 
noticed that it said, “To deliver bread every 
morning between the hours of eight and ten, or at 
such other hours as might be agreed upon.”’ Doctor 
Hamlin paused a moment and then said, “It will be 
necessary to insert in this contract the words 
‘except Sunday’ after the word ‘morning.’ The 
bread can be delivered Saturday evening, say at 
sunset.” 

“The laws of war do not regard Sunday,” replied 
the agent of the English government, curtly. “I 
cannot change a syllable in that form of contract.” 

“Very well, sir; then I will not furnish the bread. 
I have not sought the business.” i 

To the hospital this refusal meant the loss of 
fresh food, to the missionary a loss of hundreds of 
dollars for the cause for which the good missionary 
had given his life. Nevertheless, he did not flinch, 
so the other had to give way. 

“The chief purveyor,” said the doctor, after a 
pause, “is a good Scotch Christian, and he will 
arrange with you for that.” So Mr. Hamlin fur- 


nished bread on his own conditions. 
Later, a large camp of the English army was 
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formed at Hyder Pasha, and again Mr. Hamlin was 
engaged to supply bread at the rate of twelve 
thousand pounds a day. 

The first delivery at the camp was dramatic. 
The soldiers were waiting impatiently to receive 
it. They seized the loaves ravenously and tasted 
them. Then the bread was hurled high in the air, 
and the joyful cry rang through the ranks: 

“Hooray for good English bread!” 

The provost of the camp was overbearing and 
rude, and some trouble was anticipated over the 
double Saturday delivery. On the first Saturday 
at sunset, Mr. Hamlin, preceding the long line of 
carts, saluted the provost and said: 

“As it is Saturday I deliver the supply of bread 
for Sunday; as at the hospital, so at the camp.” | 

This was met with a volley of oaths, and the 
order to take the bread back, and deliver it in the 
morning. Mr. Hamlin, unheeding the order, left 
the bread and departed quietly. To the missionary’s 
astonishment the next Saturday morning the pro- 
vost wrote on his receipt, “Remember the double 
Saturday delivery.” 

This illustrates a fact that is noteworthy, that it 
is rarely the case where a man stands conscien- 
tiously firm to right principles, that he will meet 
obstacles to prevent his carrying them out in any 
enterprise in which he may be engaged. 


* 
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**MY LORD” 


The late Count of Paris, who posed during the 
last years’ of his life as the heir to the throne of 
France,—a piece of totally disused furniture,—won 
his first laurels as a member of the military staff 
of General McClellan during the Civil War in 
America. He and his brother, the Duc de Chartres, 
held commissions as captains, aud were accompa. 
nied by their uncle, the Prince de Joinville. 

At that epoch in his life, the young prince, Louis 
Philippe, Count of Paris, was a man of democratic 
leanings, as an incident related since his death by 
General Cluseret will indicate. 

Cluseret, who afterward became the notorious 
leader of the Paris Commune, was an honored 
ofiicer of the Union army. At first he held a 
commission as colonel on General McClellan’s staff, 
and was consequently the superior officer of the | 
Count of Paris. Cluseret was a man of radical 
ideas, and though circumstances brought him much 
in company with the young princes, he never 
called them “monseigneur,” or “my lord,” as is the 
custom with the French, but plain “monsieur,” o 
**mister.” 

This proved offensive to the young Duc de 
Chartres, who one day, at Washington, as the | 
Frenchmen were promenading in the White House 
grounds, took up the cudgels in what he regarded 
as his brother’s defence. 

“Colonel Cluseret,” he asked, 
call my brother ‘my lord?’ ” 

“Well, for one reason,” 
“because he isn’t my lord!” 

“But you call him ‘monsieur;’ 
that really ‘monsieur’ 
same word.” 

“Oh, very well then,” said Cluseret. “Perhaps 
you will call me ‘monseigneur?’ It won’t offend 
me at all, and since they’re the same, I will call | 
you ‘monsieur!’”’ 

The Count of Paris, who heard the remark, burst 
into hearty laughter. The Prince de Joinville, | 
who was deaf, saw him laughing, and demanded 
to know what he was laughing at. The Count of 
Paris repeated with evident appreciation Cluseret’s 
remark, and De Joinville laughed in his turn; but 
the Due de Chartres remained silent, with an 
expression on his face that indicated anything but 
amusement. | 
nil 


AND ‘* MISTER.”’ 





“why do you not | 


answered Cluseret, | 


and you know 
and ‘monseigneur’ are the 


ONE LAW 


In Washington lately two colored men received 
severe sentences—doubtless with entire justice— 
for playing on the street a small gambling game | 
called “craps,” to which the colored people of the 
capital are said to be greatly addicted. 

There is a law against such gaming, and all who | 
break the law deserve punishment. But there are 
much greater and worse gamblers than these who 
go unpunished from year to year. 

In many large and fashionable club-houses of | 
our cities gaming for large stakes goes on with 
impunity from night to night. It ruins many | 
people, and benefits none except a few men of bad 
principles who may fairly be called sharpers. | 

The gambling of racing and other sports is prac. | 
tically unchecked, and is in the highest degree 
demoralizing. It infects all ranks of life. The 
same journals which record, in a manner indicating | 
their reprehension of such wickedness, the arrest | 
of negroes for playing “‘craps” on the street and of 
Chinese laundrymen for playing “fan tan” in their | 
shops, publish with great prominence the betting 
lists of horse-races, and continually stimulate with | 
attractive articles participation in this kind of 
gambling. 

The statement, often repeated, that the “betting 
news” must be published “because the people want | 
itand are bound to have it,” is no justification. 
On the same plea any form of gambling, no matter 
how gross, could be tolerated and excused. 

Let us have as much honesty and consistency as 
possible in the enforcement of the laws against 
gaming. 


FOR ALL. 


~ 
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IMPOSSIBLE. 


Many years ago Noah Webster, the famous lexi- | 
cographer, passed through eastern New York on 
horseback, to visit a brother who lived in Madison 
County. When he reached the town in which his 
brother lived he met a boy with books under his 
arm on his way to school. 

“My son,” said the learned man, “do you know 
where Mr. Webster lives?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy. 
of his?” 

“Yes,” said the traveller, with a smile. 

“Well, you aint a brother of his, are you?” in- 
quired the boy. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Well, it can’t be no way, anyhow, 


| 
“Be you a relation | 


} 
that you're | 


i 


| enough for ev ery one to hear: 


| feet and legs of a satyr.” 
| and said: 


| the war!” 


the man that wrote the spellin’-book, can it?” 
persisted the boy. 

“Yes, I’m the man.” 

“Oh, come now!” rejoined the boy, while amaze- 
ment and incredulity struggled for the mastery on 
his sharp-featured face. ‘“That’s a fish story!” 

The old gentleman often recurred to this little 
encounter by the roadside as one of the most | 
amusing reminiscences of a long horseback ride. it 
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A CHARACTER. 


A queer old fellow, spoken of in the “Life and 
Reminiscences” of Sir George J. Elvey, was belfry 
keeper at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, when Sir | 
George was organist there. The duties of this post 
included blowing the organ and digging the graves, | 
and in both of these occupations Roach was | 
decidedly unconventional. The organist congrat 
ulated him, one day, on his appointment, and 
Roach took him familiarly by the arm. 

“T’ll tell you what, young sir,” said she, “when. 
ever you wants wind, you shall ’ave it.’ 

The first Sunday of his new duties, 
voluntary was concluded, 


just as the 
he shouted Out, loudly 
“Done, sir?” At which unseemly conduct, the 
shocked organist fled from the loft. 

On one occasion, he was digging a grave for a 
aes knight, and one of the old knights said to 
lim 

“You are getting very full here, Roach!” 

“T mean to have a whole row of you along here,” 
said Roach, calmly. 

But the most eccentric deed connected with 
Roach dates from the death of King William IV. 
The belfry-keeper had received a hint that the 
king was near his end, and consequently waited 
about until he received news that all was over. 
Then he repaired to the deanery in haste, and 
roused the inmates by ringing the bell at the cloister 
entrance, with all his might and main. It was 
useless for the butler to ask him, “What do you 
want here at this time of night?” 

His business was with the dean, and no one else. 
That distinguished person, roused from his slum 
bers, called from the top of the stairs: 

“What is the matter, Roach?” | 

“Billy be dead. Be I to ring the bell?” 

“What Billy?” 

“The king, to be sure!” 

The dean gave him permission, and “Billy’s 
knell was sounded. 
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LITERARY SINCERITY. 
The poet Bryant had keen vision and a loving 
reverence for what he saw about him. He was, in 
his art, a true American; not because other lands 
were not also rich and beautiful, but because he 
preferred to describe the blossoms growing at his 
own door. In a letter to his brother, written in 
183s, he says: 


“I saw some lines by you to the skylark. Did 
you ever see such a bird? Let me counsel you to 
draw your images, in describing nature, from what 
you observe around you, unless you are professedly 
composing a description of some foreign country, 
when, of course, you will learn what you can from | 
books. The skylark is an English ‘bird, and an 
American who has never visited Europe has no 
right to be in raptures with it.” 

Tie had true reverence for the past, and what is 
to be learned from it; for the accepted traditions 
of literature he had the veneration of all scholars. 
Yet he would not have ——_ himself to harp 
away upon themes fresh in other lands and times, 


| but quite foreign to his own thought and feeling. 


To be sincere—that was the best thing; better 
even than resembling some man whose fame was 
writ in “enduring brass.” 


GUILTY OF INDELICACY. 


The Paris concierge, the janitor of apartment | 
houses, has always been a privileged character, | 
but he has acquired new importance by a recent 
decision of a court. A concierge had permitted 
herself the liberty of opening regularly the letters 
| of a young lady—one of the tenants of the house. 


Discovering the fact, the justly indignant young 
lady brought suit against the concierge. The case 
was tried in court, and was decided against the 
young lady. It was held that the responsibility 

of the state ended with the delivery of mail to some 
person who was authorized to receive it, and that 
the concierge was such person. 

But the court censured the concierge for being 
“guilty of an indelicatesse!” There was no redress | 
for the outraged owner of the letters beyond this, | 


| and to complete the whole, the censured concierge 


next brought suit in her turn—against the young 
lady. This, however, was too much for any court— | 
the case was dismissed without a hearing. 


| 

SORE SUFFERING. | 

When, with the insolence of human opinion, we 
attempt to judge the poet Byron for his small 
vanity, and, indeed, for his vices, we should 
remember that his nature was warped through a 
cruel affliction. 
{le loved beauty with all his heart and soul, and 
his own deformity, which was not only lameness, 
but ugliness of the limb, was very bitter to him. 
He had “the form and face of an Apollo, with the 
One day, after a bath, 
he held out his leg to a friend who was with him, 


“T hope this accursed limb will be knocked off in 


“It won’t improve your swimming,” said the 
other. “I'll exchange legs with you, if you'll give | 
me a part of your brain.’ | 

“You would repent your bargain,” said the poet, | 
morosely. | 
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Balsam.—Dr. 8. 
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The Flexible Flyer. 


You don’t kick, sc rape and dig your heels in the snow, 








half stopping your sled. You put your feet on the 
cross-bar and steer, and let the //yer go—and it does go! 
It saves shoes and prevents wet feet. The swiftest, 
strongest, safest sled made. See them at toy and hard 
ware stores anywhere, Write to 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Suggestion for Christmas. 


You may have a friend to whom you intend giving, as a Christmas 
gift, a year’s subscription to THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. So many of 
our subscribers do this, that we have prepared for their convenience a 
Card of Presentation, a facsimile of which is here shown. 
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This Card is printed upon the best quality of heavy Bristol board. 
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CARISSIME TAURORUM. 


O Cousin John across the pond, 

Of ample waist and ringlets blond, 

Our youth of thee have grown so fond 
They scorn the land that bore ’em. 

Behold them, in adoring rows, 

With canes reversed, and baggy clothes, 

Walle Roving adulation flows— 


‘arissime taurorum!”’ 
Il. 


They love the fads thy cockneys make ; 

They love thy cold pump-handle shake ; 

They love the strides thy daughters take 
With forty miles before ’em; 

The eye-glass, wrinkling brow and cheek; 

The soft, flat way thy lordlings speak— 

Ah! these are charms they vainly seek, 
Carissime taurorum! 


When forth we venture on the street, 
Some would-be Britisher we meet, 
Whose forbears raised their rye and wheat 
way down east in Gorham. 
He has the English drawl, y’ know, 
And crooks his pipe-stem elbows—so, 
And struts like some stiff-legged crow, 
Carissime taurorum! 
Iv. 
Our scribblers ape your poets, too. 
Their “primrose” reeks with English dew; 
They dote on “larks”’ that scale the blue 
And “carol unseen” 0’er ’em, 
They “turn a pretty thing,” like Gosse, 
Or filch a thread from Dobson’s floss. 
Like be they never write, but—/oss, 
Jarissime taurorum! 
v. 
Our very architecture shows 
How huge our taurus-worship grows. 
Why, even things like flats, Lord knows, 
e call the “Kent” or “Shoreham!”’ 
They must have steps like Lunnon town, 
And “lifts” to hoist us up and down, 
Their backs are red, their fronts are brown, 
Carissime taurorum! 


vi. 
And when your namby-pamby jukes 
Come over here in shoals, like flukes, 
How fine our upper-tendom looks, 
Bowed down to cockalorum! 
Our pretty girls use every wile 
To win some gray-beard’s fishy smile; 
Then, if he pops—hurrah for style, 
Carissime taurorum! 


VII. 

O Uncle Sam! upon your knee 
Abase such children sa; 
And some of that old Boston tea, 

Consigned to Neptune, pour ’em! 
What! shall the eagle of the West 
Sneak back to beg a British crest? 
Not while there’s fur left in her nest, 

Carissime taurorum! 

JAMES BUCKHAM. 


* 
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THE HOME OF THE TREES. 


Ope your doars and take me in, 
Rpirit of the wood, 

Wash me clean of dust and din, 
Clothe me in your m > 

Take me from the noisy light 
To the suniess peace, 

Where at mid-day standeth Night, 
Signing Tovil’s release. 

All your dusky twilight stores 
To my senses Rive; 

Take me in and lock the doors, 
Show me how to live. 

Lift your leafy roof for me, 
Part your zielding walls, 

Let me wander lingeringly 
Through your scented halls. 

Ope your doors and take me in, 

rit of the w: . 

‘ake me—make me next of kin 
To your leafy brood. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


++ 


THE USE OF. IT. 


European journals a few weeks since gave 
detailed accounts of the forest fires in the West, 
when nearly a score of towns were encircled by 
flames and swept out of existence. 

These papers recounted with enthusiasm the 
many unselfish and heroic acts which the tragedy 
called forth; they told of weak women so 
burned that they died before night, after helping 
each other carry the children to the swamps for 
safety; how men worked all day amid horrors 
which drove many of them mad— until they 
dropped, dying, by the roadside; how one 
engineer, his clothes and flesh burning, persisted 
in driving his train through the flames to save his 
passengers; how a telegraph clerk, for whom a 
way of escape was open, chose to die at his post 
that he might send a message for a relief train. 

“Acts of such unselfish heroism in the face of 
unparalleled disaster,’’ says an English writer, 
‘‘preach a sermon which must have an effect 
upon the whole English-speaking world.” 

More than a year ago a young girl, belonging 
to a prominent family in a Southern town, was 
stricken with a loathsome and incurable disease. 
For months she bore intense agony, the mere 
sight of which made strong men turn pale; but 
whenever a moment of relief came she was hope- 
ful, loving and gay, as if in health, eagerly 
seeing the villagers in whom she was interested, 
and saying once to her father, who had been a 
soldier : 

‘When your captain ordered you to march over 
a bad bit of ground, you knew he had a reason 
for it. You did it without complaining. So will 
(ai 

When, at last, she was laid to rest, an intelli- 
gent working man came up to her father as he 
turned from her grave, and said respectfully : 

“Sir, there’s hardly a man or woman, black or 
white, in this village, who has not been helped by 
the sight of that child’s courage and faith in the 
Master she loved. Perhaps you don’t understand 
why such pain was sent to her, but we do. She 
suffered for us.” 

Paul, it may be, saw no reason for the tortures 











| inflicted upon him, by Jew and Gentile, for his 
| faithfulness in declaring that a Saviour had come 
| tomen, yet the words he wrote after scourgings and 
|imprisonments had been endured, have inspired 
| humanity with patience and hope for nearly nine- 


teen centuries. 


see some day how he helped to win the victory of 
life for the great hosts of men. 





+o 
SAM HOUSTON’S HOSPITALITY. 


It was said in jest that Sam Houston’s signature 
was written so as to read, “I am Houston.” Doubt- 
less the “Hero of San Jacinto” had a profound 
sense of his own importance, and tried to impress 
others with his superiority. When he wished to 
be particularly impressive, he would speak of him- 
self in the third person, as ‘Houston says,” 
“Houston will not,” or ‘Houston thinks.” But he 
was a man of warm affections, and had a smile 
which children loved. He was generous. His 
money was at the call of all needing aid, and he 
never forgot a favor or a friend. Once meeting a 
ragged soldier, who had served at San Jacinto, he 
gave him his own coat and walked in his shirt- 
sleeves. Mr. A.M. Williams, his latest biographer, 
tells this anecdote of Houston’s gratitude: 


Having served in the Creek campaign under 
Andrew Jackson, wherein he was _ severely 
wounded, Houston left the og | and studied law. 
After a pupilage of six months, he was admitted to 
practice in the courts of Tennessee. He then 
settled in Lebanon, a thriving town of the state, 
hired an office at one dollar a month, and bought 
on credit as many law-books as his saddle-bags 
would hold. 

Isaac Golladay, the postmaster of the town and a 
merchant, let him have a suit of clothes on credit, 
and also his letters on the same terms—no mean 
favor when the postage on a letter was often 
twenty-five cents. 

One Sunday morning, thirty-five years after this 
creditable act of the Lebanon merchant, his son 
was taken sick at a hotel in Huntsville, Texas. 
Learning from the landlord that General Houston 
lived near the town, and had just oa by with 
his family on his way to church, the young man 
said to the landlord: 

“Please keep on the lookout, and when he returns 
from church let him know that a son of Isaac 
Golladay, of Tennessee, is lying sick here.” 

bout one o’clock a large, portly man walked 
into the sick man’s room. 

“If you are the son of Isaac Golladay,” said 
| General Houston, “you are the child of my old and 
| true friend. You must go to my house. J will 
| come in my carriage for you.” 

The young man was ill at Houston’s house for 
two weeks, and as Mrs. Houston, being confined to 
her room at that time with an infant, was unable to 
attend him, the general made a servant wait on 
him, and often came himself tosee him. One night 
the guest was very sick, and the doctor ordered 
that the medicine should be given every hour, and 
his feet bathed with hot water. 

General Houston was the night nurse. A vessel 
of hot water was brought in by a servant. The 
general pulled off his coat and rolled up his shirt- 
sleeves to wash his guest’s feet. The young man 
objected, saying: 

“Let the negro do it, general.” 

“My Master washed His disciples’ feet,” replied 
Houston, ‘“‘and 1 would like to follow His example.” 
And he did. 

Only those familiar with Southern life before the 
war can ore the hospitality of that deed, 

——— ry the foremgst and the proudest man 
n Texas. 


2 
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HOW SOAP CLEANSES. 


Must persons have very indistinct ideas of the 
manner in which soap acts in removing dirt. This 
is not so simple a matter as it may seem, for even 
chemists have been more or less puzzled by it; 
although there is now substantial agreement among 
them as to the chemistry of the process. One of 
the explanations of the cheansing action of soap is 
due to a suggestion made by no less famous a man 
of science than Prof. W. Stanley Jevons. 


It is generally considered that the efficacy of soap 
depends mainly upon its decomposition, when it is 
mixed with water, into an alkali and a fatty acid. 

The alkali thus set free dissolves the grease by 
which the dirt is attached to the surface to be 
cleaned, and the water then carries the dirt off. 
But this is not all; the fatty acid from the soap 
neutralizes any free alkali remaining after the 
loosening of the dirt, and thus prevents the alkali 
from attacking the cleansed surface itself. This is 
very important when soap is applied to the skin, 
and the painful effects produced by some varieties 
of soap are due to the fact that they possess an 
, excess of free alkali, more than the fatty acids can 
| neutralize. 

But there are other factors concerned in the 
action of soap. Its cohesive power, upon which 
the formation of soap-bubbles and lather depends, 
enables it to gather up the dirt as it is loosened by 
the alkali. hen, too, the process is assisted by the 
curious property which soap possesses of producing 
a great agitation among solid particles suspended 
in water. 

This, of course, tends to the ready removal of 
the dirt after it has been detached from the surface, 
and it is this action that Professor Jevons has 
pointed out as being one of the elements of the 
cleansing power of soap. 





* 
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FOR A PARROT. 


The affection of mén and women for animals has 
led to many strange adventures—and to none more 
| thrilling, perhaps, than one which occurred lately 
in New York City. In a five-story apartment- 
house, the first floor and basement were occupied 
by an apothecary. In this basement a sudden and 





rapidly that the occupants of the upper tenements 
were unable to reach the street. However, they 
escaped to the roof, whence they could pass to the 
roofs of the adjoining buildings. 


Among the people who escaped to the roof was 
an elderly lady, Mrs. Leary by name. She suddenly 
flew into a state of distress upon remembering that 
she had left her parrot, a tenderly cherished pet, 
in the rooms below. At the risk of her life, she 
went down to get it. 


regain the roof she 
barred by the fire. 
down. ll she could do was to go to a window 
and mingle her screams with those of the parrot, 
which she held in her arms. 

An attempt was made to reach her with a ladder, 
but this proved impossible. She was about to jump 
out of the window, when the people below shouted 
that a fireman was coming down to her from above. 

This was the case. Several firemen were on the 





The meanest man who receives his orders to | 
face pain and misery like a faithful soldier, may 


fierce fire was caused by the explosion of some | 
chemical preparations; and the flames spread so | 


She secured the bird, but when she attempted to 
found her way completely | 
She could pass neither up nor | 





roof. One of them, Dennis Ryer by name, tied a 
strong rope around his body, and his comrades 
lowered him to the window at which stood Mrs. 
Leary and her parrot. It was at the risk of his 
life, fur the flames 
were already envel- 
oping the front of 
the building. 

Ryer reached the 
window and seized 
Mrs. Leary firmly in 
his arms. Then the 
firemen on the roof 
carried or dragged 
them both along 
until they were op- 
posite a window of 
the adjoining build- 
ing. hrough this 
window Ryer thrust 
his human burden, 
and then climbed in 
himself. As soon 
as he had seen the 
woman to a place of 
safety, Ryer return- 
ed to his regular duties in extinguishing the fire. 
Mrs. Leary clung to the parrot through it all; but, 
to her great grief, the bird was suffocated during 
the rescue. 
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TWO BOYS. 


Between two bonny boys I stand, 

On each fair head I rest a hand. 

Two faces bright are raised to mine, 

And both with boyish mischief shine: 

Two eyes of ray, two eyes of blue, 

Where childhood’s happy heart looks through. 

On each dear head a hand I lay, 

“God keep my bonny boys,”’ I pray. 

Dream children. Visions of the night, 

You vanish with the morning light. 

Between two baby graves I kneel, 

Too tired for tears—I only feel. 

Babes ever! Never older grown, 

So young, they could not walk alone. 

On each short mound a hand I lay; 

“God keep my bonny boys,” I pray. 
FLoReTTA N. CRAWFORD. 


anniiiltiaginen 
LOYAL. 


The Rev. H. C. White, who has had much to do 
with the poorer tenantry of Ireland, says that it 
was very seldom that he was disappointed by not 
receiving again the sums he had lent to poor 
emigrants. In one case several members of a large 
and poor family had emigrated on the money 
furnished by him, and punctually repaid their debts. 
One brother had been three years in America 
before the seventeen dollars, borrowed for his 
passage money, was refunded. 


When his brother brought it I asked if the lad in 
America had sent anything to help his old mother. 

“Not a farthing,” said the brother. 

“How long is it since you heard from him?” 

The man stammered, and hesitated. 

“Ts it more than a month?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Six months? A year? Come now, tell me how 
long it was.” 

e owned that the letter had come two months 
before, but declared that he could not bring the 
money sooner. 

“Now I see how it is,’”’ I said, “‘you have used the 
money your brother sent to repay his debt, and 
have speculated upon it in some way. Suppose 

ou had failed in your speculation! I should then 

ave believed that your brother had broken faith 
with me.” 

“No, sir, I would never have let my brother’s 
promise be broken!” 

“Have you your brother’s letter?” ITasked. “Let 
me see it, for, te I know you are not dishonest 
about the money, I see you have not spoken the 
truth.” 

The poor fellow turned pale. 

“No, sir,” said he, “I can’t show the letter.” 

“Well, then,” said 1, “you may go, but you are 
the first of your family who has ever caused me a 
doubt.” 

He hesitated; then he took a letter out of his 
peatat, opened it, looked at it, and suddenly, as if 
daring to give himself no time for thought thrust it 
into my hands. 

“There, sir,” he said, “I wouldn’t show it, only I 
know he couldn’t bear you should think me a rogue 
= a liar. He’d rather you would know all than 
that. 

The letter began by explaining that the writer 
had mct with an accident before he had been three 
months in America, and that he had lain in a 
hospital ever since. “The greatest burden on my 
mind,” it continued, “is the money our good friend 
lent me, Brother, as soon as you have set the 
potatoes on our patch, go some way where money 
can be earned, get some, and take it to him; but 
don’t let him know a word but that I sent it as I 
promised.¥ 


* 
* 





**MUSIC HATH CHARMS.’ 


A recognition of the enlivening influence of 
martial music inspired the captain of a Delaware 
River steamer with a happy thought one sultry 
day in peach-time. He had bought a heavy cargo 
of the luscious fruit, and it meant many hundreds 
of dollars to him if he got under way within a few 
hours. The prospect did not seem hopeful. The 
sun beat fiercely down on the gang-plank, the 
negroes were weary and sullen, and toiled back 
and forth with exasperating slowness. 


Suddenly a bright idea came to him. He left 


the sail on which he had been disconsolately lean- 
ing, and summoned the members of his band, 
provided to entertain passengers. 
He led the mystified musicians to a place well 
forward on the deck, and turned anxiously to them. 
“Play!” he said. 


“Play ‘Yankee Doodle.’ Play 





for all you’re worth! Make the air hum! And 
when you’ve played it through once, play it over 
again! But play like mad!” 

The cheery strains of “Yankee Doodle” saluted 


the ears of two dozen dawdling negroes. With a 
magic impulse a semblance of haste came over the 
group, and as the music went on, the crates and 
trucks fairly flew along the deck. The men danced 
and sang and whistled as they ran up and down 
the gang-plank. 

The captain chuckled, and promised a good 
supper tothe players. It is safe to say that a cargo 
was seldom loaded in shorter order, and that a 
wearier set of negroes never handled peaches than 
were those poor fellows when the music stopped 
with the last crate. 


> 
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STRONG TEMPTATION. 


During the Civil War exchanges of civilities 
between sentries of the opposing armies were not 
unusual. The Confederate soldiers traded tobacco, 
which was abundant with them, for coffee, which 
was more abundant with the Northerners, and the 
men of the two armies gossiped in a fraternal way 
about matters in general. A Union veteran related 
at a “camp-fire” an incident which shows the 
peculiar interest and occasional temptations which 
attended these friendly meetings of enemies. 


While our army, said the narrator, was stationed 
at Chapin’s Farm, below Richmond, in the early 
spring of 1865, I was one day trading with two 
South Carolina soldiers in a little clump of woods 
near the picket post of which I was corporal. Just 
then I saw the officer of the day approaching. 

left the Carolinians to await my return, and 
went to the post. I found with the officer, who 
was the colonel of the regiment, a citizen, a Penn. 
sylvanian; and I told the colonel that I had been 
trading near by with Confederates. 

“Go and tell them to come to the post,” said the 
—— “and assure them that they shall not be 

urt.” 

1 took the message, and the Confederates came 
up, somewhat reluctantly. After a little conversa- 
tion, the colonel said to them: 

“Boys, we have the country where you live. 
You had better stay with us, and we will give you 
twelve dollars and a half for your ow and car- 
tridge-boxes, and a free pass to your homes.” 

It was a temptation. The men knew that their 
cause was beaten. Death in a vain struggle might 
be before them. Here was a chance to return safe 
to their homes by the straightest and easiest road. 

However, they did not hesitate. “Colonel,” they 
answered, “‘we’d rather go down this other way,” 
and they pointed toward the direction in which 
Lee’s army lay. 

“Well, boys, you can go back, then,” said the 
colonel; and the Confederates bowed politely and 
went back to their post. 

“Well, now, don’t that beat all!” the Pennsyl- 
vania citizen ejaculated. But it was true loyalty 
to their sense of duty. 


—s 
THE TURNING OF THE WORM. 


There are some excellent people who make it a 
point to submit to annoyances, but when they finally 
resist some imposition, they sometimes make 
spirited work of it. A mild-mannered man of this 
class came excitedly to the proprietor of the hotel 
where he was staying, and said: 


“Look here, landlord, I want my bill; I’m going 
away.” 

“Why, what’s the matter? Don’t we treat you 
well?” 

“You treat me all right, but I can’t stand that 
German musician in the next room.” 

“Why, he plays the clarionet very well, they 


y. 

“Maybe he does. I guess he plays too well. He 
played so well last night, and so much, that I 
couldn’t get a wink of sleep until after one 0’clock. 
Then I dropped off from sheer weariness; and it 
seemed as if I hadn’t more than got to sleep before 
I heard a loud pounding on the Beer. 

“*Who’s that?’ says I. 

“*Dot’s me, de man vot leef in de nachst room. 
I play dot clarinet.’ 

‘Oh yes, you do!’ 

“Und I like dot you schnore, off you blease, all 
de time on dot same key. You vos sometimes from 
B to G, und dot dishcort schpiles my moosic!’ 

“TI tell you,” said the mild-mannered man, “I 
can’t stand that!’ 


ee 
HER ADAM’S FALL. 


It was the custom not many years ago, in certain 
parts of Scotland, for the minister to make cate- 
chetical visitations among his people. An amusing 
anecdote is related of'a worthy Scotch woman who, 
intent upon her own trouble, made honest but 
personal answer to the minister’s questions. 


Her husband, whose name was Adam, had one 
very serious fault, for which he had been severely 
reproved by the minister. Seeing the good man 
approaching one day, Adam, who was just getting 
over a drinking spell, hid himself under the bed 
and told his wife to say that he was off fishing. 

The minister came in and was politely received 
by Jenny. He began by asking if she had studied 
the catechism which he had left at his last visit. 

“Deed, sir, an’ I hae studied it a muckle bit,” 
was her answer. 

Thinking to test her knowledge a little, the min- 
ister asked, ‘‘Weel, Jenny, can ye tell me the cause 
o’ Adam’s fall?” 

Jenny’s mind was too much occupied with the 
misdeeds of her own Adam to give any thought to 
the great progenitor of the human race, and she 
replied with some warmth: 

“Deed, sir, it was naething else but drink ;” and 
then she turned toward the bed and said: 

“Adam, ye may as well come out, for the doctor 
kens brawly what’s the matter; some clashin’ 
deevils o’ neebors hae telt him a’ aboot it. Sae 
coom oot an’ speak for yoursel.” 


* 
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ANYTHING IN REASON. 


A traveller who was going in leisurely fashion 
about Ireland, many years ago, says that the 
smaller inns there were wretched places, where 
one could find nothing desirable—but courtesy. 
At one of them this dialogue took place between a 
guest and a waiter: 


“What can we have for dinner?” 
“Anything you please, ma’am. 
please!” 
“Well, but exactly what can we have?” 
“You can have a pair of ducks!” 
“Tam sorry to say my father cannot eat ducks. 
What else?” 
“They are very fine ducks, ma’am!” 
“I dare say. But what else?” 
“You might have the ducks boiled, ma’am!” 
“No, no! Can we have mutton?” 
“Well, not mutton to-day, ma’am.” 
“Some beef?” 
|} “No, ma’am.” 
“Some veal?” 
“Not any veal, I’m afraid.” 
“Well, then, a fowl!” 
| “We haven’t got a fowl.” 
“What on earth have you, then?” 
“Well, then, ma’am, I’m afeard if vou won’t 
| have the fine pair of ducks, there’s nothing for it 
| but bacon and eggs!” 


Anything you 
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A SECRET. 


| 

The little cloud-children were ready to cry; | 

“Oh dear, we should like it so,” 
They murmured, “to leave this tiresome sky, 

And see the earth-children below. | 
But ah! they don’t want us, and always say 

When we come down in rain-drops, we spoil all 

their play.” 


But they had a bright thought, and they whispered 
again, 
“Oh, just what to do now we know! 
We won’t go down crying and sighing in rain, 
But as dancing and frolicking snow. 
We won’t stop their play, for we’ll join in it, too, 
And I think they will like us—now really, don't 
you?” 
So dressed all in white they ran down in a crowd, 
And the little folks watching below 
Clapped their hands, laughed and capered and 
shouted aloud, 
“Hurrah for the beautiful snow!” 
And the boys and the girls and the snow-flake- 
each one 
Played together all day, and oh, wasn’t it fun! 


So if you’d be welcome, the way is quite plain, 
And this is the secret, you know— 
Don’t go about sobbing and storming like rain, 
But like the dear, merry, bright snow. 
With smiles all will meet you then, not with a 
frown, 
As the little folks smile when the snow-flakes come 
down. 
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RUBBER BOOTS. 


Johnny sat before the fire, warming his toes. 

Beside him stood his new rubber boots, warm- 
ing their toes. They were the pride of his heart. 
He wouldn’t have taken them off if it had not 
grown too dark to work on his snow man. 

He had caught a whiff of something warm and 
good, too, when the kitchen door opened. So 
when mamma called him he came at the first call, 
which rather surprised her, considering the boots. 

He sat by the fire, thinking over the day; and 
surely nothing could have better pleased-a boy 
whose best Christmas present was a pair of 
rubber boots, than a big thaw the very first day 
after Christmas. 

He was planning a glorious time for to-morrow, | 
when grandpa, reading his newspaper on the 
other side of the fire, began to sniff the air. | 

“Seems to me I smell rubber burning,”’ he | 
said. | 

Johnny snatched up his boots. 
pretty hot. 

Let me see them,”’ grandpa said. ‘They're 
not hurt this time,’’ he said, ‘‘but you must be 
careful how you dry them, or they'll meet the | 
same fate my first pair did. 

“T was a good deal bigger than you are when I 
got my first pair,’”’ grandpa said, putting 
down his paper to make room for Johnny 
on his knees. 

*T had never heard of such a thing as 
rubber, to say nothing of rubber boots 
and overshoes when I was seven years 
old.”’ 

Johnny looked pityingly at grandpa. 
‘“*What did you wear when it was wet?” 

“Our cowhide boots, oiled,’’ grandpa 
said. ‘But the fall I was twelve, when 
father made his yearly visit to New York, 
he brought home a pair of rubber boots 
for himself. They were a great curiosity, 
for we had read of the new waterproof 
shoes and boots that were made from a 
kind of gum. 

“When I saw my father’s boots, I made 
up my mind to have a pair. I told my 
father, and he laughed. Then he told me 
what they would cost, and it was more 
money than I had possessed in all my 
short life. But I began to save. Here a 
penny, and there another, I put away in 
an old tin box. I went without everv- 
thing in the way of tops and marbles 
that I could not make for myself. 

‘When father and mother saw how 
earnest I was, they helped me what they 
could. But pennies were not plenty in 
those days, and when spring came I had 
only one dollar toward the boots. 

“One day in early summer a hired 
man went home sick, and there was a 
great deal to do. Father was worried. 
‘That onion bed ought to be weeded now, 
and I don’t see how I am to get it done.’ 
Then turning to me—‘It’s hard work, 
Henry, but it would more than pay for the 
boots.” 

“<T’ll do it!’ I said. So I went to 
work, and if ever weeds grew fast, they 
did that summer; and if ever the sun 
shone straight down, it did during those 
long, hot days, on the back of a tired, 
dirty boy in the onion bed. But the 
thought of the boots kept me at it, day 
after day, and at last the onions were 
ready for market. 

“When father came back from New 





| Water. 


from a certain point to another one. 


York that fall he brought my boots, and I know 
I was the proudest boy in the county. 

“IT was the envy of all the boys at school, but by 
and by they grew tired of my vanity. At last, 
one day, it rained very hard and steadily all day 
long. When school was out, and we reached the 
bottom of the hill, the little creek, which we 
usually crossed on stepping-stones, was swollen 
to three times its size, and roaring like a river. 
‘We'll have to go round by the bridge,’ said one 
boy. ‘I won't,’ I bragged. ‘Ho!" said one, ‘even 


| your fine boots won't take you over dry shod.’ 


‘But I had stepped in. I thought I could keep 
on the stepping-stones, but I missed them. 


“Down I went! and my boots were full of 


Oh, how hard it was to lift my feet! 


“The boys laughed. I didn’t deserve any pity. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





to dry, after I emptied the water out and went 
up-stairs for some dry clothes. 

‘But I put my boots too close to the fire; and 
when I smelled them burning, and ran down to 
save them, I was too late. 

‘I was well laughed at by the boys, but I began 
at once to save money for another pair. But we 
had a good teacher that winter, and I made up 
my mind to go to college, and the money went 
toward that.” 


FanNIE L. Brent. 


<-@- _ 


Wee Albert, two and a half years old, is very 
fond of green corn but is not permitted to eat it 
very often. He watched grandma eating it one 
day, with longing in his small soul. Presently 
he said coaxingly, pointing to the cob, ‘Can't I 
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Charades, Puzzles, Btc. 
a 


CHARADE, 


Enigmas, 


My jirst, two warriors grim, 
Met in full fighting trim; 
With gleaming crest and spurred heel 


‘“‘When I got home I put my boots by the fire | have the bone, gamma ?” . 1 Each vowed to make his foeman feel 
His weapon bare. 
«oe For fight they must, 





So Very Interesting! 


PICKING RAISINS. 


*“‘Can’t I help, too, grandma ?”’ 
she sat down in the old-fashioned kitchen. 


-@- 


Edith was putting a great juicy raisin into her 


asked Edith, as | mouth, and then she discovered the reason. 


“When you pick raisins, Edith, you must 


Grandma was making the Thanksgiving pud- | always whistle,” said grandma, solemnly. 


ding, and Hannah was 


the long table, and everybody was busy. 


stuffing the big, fat | 
They felt! turkey. Aunt Kathie and mamma were setting | says it is not well-bred for girls to whistle.”’ 


“Why, grandma!”’ exclaimed Edith, ‘mamma | 
| 


“If you whistle you can’t eat, my dear, and 


“Yes, my dear, you can pick me a cup of | the cup will get full quicker; but singing is every 


raisins,’’ said grandma. 


Edith went to work with a will, and picked the | about Little Jack Horner. 
| raisins very fast, but somehow the cup didn’t | 


seem to get full. Grandma looked up just as 


bit as good, and I would like to hear you sing 
And wasn’t it queer, when Edith commenced to 
sing, that cup was full in a jiffy! 


-o- 





Three puzzles, as usual, are given in this month’s design. No. 1 is a happening in December, 1777. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. This section shows, in rebus form, the action of a certain officer who, in December, 1860, moved 


This represents a notable event in an American city in December, 1835. 


The ten outline capital letters in the picture, which are a part of the 
rebus, will, if properly arranged, give the name of the place to which he removed. 


Till one bites the dust: 
For “the brave deserves the fair 


” 


She stood at her lattice high, 

And gazed with an anxious eye 
O’er that Field of Fate, for she knew her 
The conqueror must be 

My second, 80 red, 

Above her head, 

With dread shook tremblingly. 


mate 


My whole, a blood-red crest, 
O’er the conqueror’s brow at rest 

Hung low, when he sought ‘is lady’s bower; 
Or over the garden wail 

He nodded his heavy head, 

And his feet seemed weighted with lead, 
Till he scarce could move at all; 

Lower, lower, slower, slower, 

Is it man or flower, 

That stands stock-still by his lady’s bower? 


2 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


” 


Peter said on a warm day, “Will you skate? 
“1, 2,” said F, “if you will 1, 2, 3 take 1, 2, 3, 4, 
how can you see there is 1, 2,3 4, 5, 6?” 


5,6 


3. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


Over a Persian province my first ruled long ago; 

My second on the street-car will pay your fare, you 
know ; 

Upon the map of Portugal to find my third we'll 
look, 

But for my fourth we'll wind our way beside the 
bubbling brook. 


Primals and finals spell together 

A useful thing this stormy weather; 
Its mates are used in pleasant spring, 
But this when winds of winter sing. 


4. 
PREFIXES 


Make the following changes by prefixing and 
adding the same letter in each case: 


. Change a harbor to amusements. 

. Change a preposition to a word that denotes 
possession. 

. Change a coal product to heavenly bodies. 

Change an interjection to large fish. 

Change a conjunction to an article of food. 

. Change a personal pronoun to an exclamation 
for silence. 

. Change a personal pronoun to a vehicle. 

. Change a market to sharp pains. 

9. Change a musical instrument to musical signs. 

10. Change an interjection to a boy’s nickname. 


co 


bole oo 


oo 


5. 


TWENTY BURIED ARTICLES OF FOOD. 


Example.—Five cints per yd., na cint less, me 
laddie.—Candy. Spell with the letters in reverse 
order. 

| My Dear Theresa.—Epistolary duties are pleas- 


| ant, and this wet Saturday afternoon I will write to 





you and to Etta. Etta is off at school, 
and her standing is number one. The 
teacher reports A; others say the same. 


You know how closely the faculty search, 
sifting out everything unworthy. 

I am very busy nowadays; most of the 
time ma has my service, and the rest of the 
time I help pa in the office. 

I was not at opera the other night, as we 
live so far out in the suburbs. For variety 
they had a slack rope performance in one 
scene, by Eda Erben, the contralto, so Ella 
tells me. It was the first time Ella ever 
heard operatic singing, and she thought it, 
of course, magnificent. 

I suppose you know of the death of 
Auntie Black, t. seventy-nine. ‘Tis a 
world of sighs, ah me! When we think of 
this we call opera ephemeral—we call no 
earthly pleasure “par” (giving a commer 
cial term). Itis worth our while to seek a 
crown in the great beyond. ButI presume 
I preach too much in my letters. 

To change then. Have you heard of the 
new pet, Sam’selk? Ciphering out the cost 
of feed proves it a precious pet, indeed. 
Sam has been writing a comic song, title of 
the verses, “Sal! O my Darling!” But I 
must close.—Yours, etc., L. Goss. 


6. 
RIDDLE. 


Nobody can date my birth, 

1 am older than the earth, 

And I journey to and fro 
Faster than the steam-cars go. 
Every pretty thing you see 
Owes its charms alone to me; 
And I wander everywhere; 

I can travel through the air; 
I’m not injured when I fall; 
Only when you throw your ball 
Toward the window, in your play, 
Do not toss it up, I pray; 

For if once the giass it hits 

You will break me all to bits. 


7. 


POSITIVE, COMPARATIVE, SUPERLATIVE. 

1. A dungeon; a merchant; French name, 
feminine. 

2. A shelf of rock; an account-book; one 
learned in law. 

3. Money owed; to prevent; to abhor. 

4. An old sailor; part of church service; 
most briny. 
5. A traitor; a steeple; highly-seasoned. 

6. An eruption; not positively known; 
occupies an apartment. 

7. A poem; a strata; tightly drawn. 

8. A dandy; to drill; brag. 





Conundrums. 


When is butter 
When it is drawn. 

What holiday may we have the year 
round? Independence day. 

What part of France has made its his- 
tory especially interesting? Bonaparte. 


like a pencil sketch? 
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BETRAYED. 





The tragic fate of Captain Wilson Hubbell, com- 
mander of a trading vessel quring the French war | 
with the United States, in 1798, is recorded by the | 
historian of Stratford, Connecticut. While return. 
ing with a cargo of molasses from the West Indies, | 
Captain Hubbell’s ship was overtaken and captured | 
by a French privateer. A prize-master and two | 
French seamen were put on board the captured 
ship, and the privateer sailed away.in pursuit of et 
other adventure. Only Captain Hubbell, one sea 
man and the cook were left on board the trading- 
vessel. 

Although seemingly resigned to his fate, the 
captain felt his situation keenly, and determined in 
some way to recover control of his ship. He made 
no show of disappointment, but assumed rather an 
air of stupid indifference, and the French prize- | 
master looked upon him as a “lout of a Yankee,’ 
beneath his notice, and permitted him considerable | 
liberty: The cook and seaman were required to | 
work, hence they were unrestrained. | 

On the second afternoon out, the prize-master | 
retired to the cabin, where he remained for some 

} 


time. The cook contrived to get near the door and 
peep in through a crack. The Frenchman lay 
asleep, his sword and pistols on the floor beside 
him. 

The cook hastened to inform Captain Hubbell, 
who quietly made his way to the eabin, anda few 
minutes later the Frenchman awoke to findhimself 
a prisoner. It was not difficult then to secure the 
two French seamen, and Captain Hubbell was once 
more in command of his vessel. 

The Frenchman accepted the change with perfect 
serenity of spirit. 

“I am quite willing you command ze ship,” he 
said, amiably, “but I like to be free.” And he 
made such fair promises that the captain was won 
to give him his freedom. He proved to be excellent 
company; he told stories, laughed at Captain 
Hubbell’s jokes and, indeed, seemed to be a most 
excellent fellow. 

One evening Captain Hubbell and the Frenchman 
stood together on deck, leaning over the ship’s 
side. They had passed a pleasant evening, and 
the captain’s suspicions of his guest, as he now 
called the prize-master, were lulled to rest. 

The Frenchman was in the act of lighting a fresh 
cigar, when it dropped from his fingers. He 
stooped to recover it, and quicker than a flash 
seized the unsuspecting captain by the feet and 
ay him overboard. 

Captain Hubbell was a strong swimmer, and 
followed the ship for some distance, begging to be 
taken on board. The Frenchman was deaf to his 
entreaties, and left him to drown. 

The cook, who eventually returned to Connec- 
tieut, related the mournful story of Captain 
Hubbell’s fate. 

. 
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REASON ENOUGH. 


When one leaves the main lines of railroad, east 
or west, and travels, or tries to travel, on some 
road which merely serves a local purpose, he is 
likely to find prevailing a free-and-easy state of 
things as regards speed and schedule time. A 
Wyoming newspaper gives this account of a certain 
railroad “flyer” out that way: 


People never take this train except for journeys 
of considerable length; walking is as easy and 
much safer for short distances. On a recent occa- 
sion, when the movement of the train was even 
more deliberate than usual, a passenger went to 
the conductor and said: 

“Aint we going pretty slow?” 

“Well,” said the conductor, ‘‘we aint flying, ’'ll 
admit.” 

“May I ask what is the trouble, then?” 

“Aint any trouble.” 

“Then why don’t we go faster?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, since you seem to be so 
inquisitive. Back here a piece we found a fine 
two-year-old steer stuck in the trestle, and we 
stopped and helped him out. Now the rules of the 
road are that in such cases the animal belongs to 
the company.” 

“But how does that make you run so slow?” 

“Run slow? Why, that’ere steer aint used to 
being led, and when we hitched him on behind the 
rear car he didn’t walk up very well. I’m doing 
all 7 can—got the brakeman punching him from 
behind with an umbrella, and an ear of corn tied to 
the bell rope. Butif you think I’m going to yank 
the horns off as good a steer as there is in the state, 
why, you’re awfully mistaken, that’s all!” 


— --@-- 


ELOQUENCE INTERRUPTED. 


During a political campaign, a well-known lawyer 
in a Western state was addressing an audience 
composed principally of farmers. Like a wise 
speaker—and a shrewd candidate—he tried to suit 
his speech to the occasion. 


In a tone which he evidently considered both 
— and honest, and with a winning smile, he 
vegan 

“My friends, my sympathies have always been 
with the tillers of the soil. My father was a prac- 
tical farmer, and so was my grandfather before 
him. I myself was born on a farm, and was, so to 
speak, reared between two stalks of corn.” 

Ifere his eloquence was rudely interrupted by 
oe eee tones of a farmer in the rear of the 
nit 

“Jimminy crickets!” he shouted, 
pumpkin!” 

The house “came down,” and the candidate, for 
the moment, at least, was sadly embarrassed. 


“if you aint a 
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UNFORTUNATELY PLACED. 


Bishop Wilberforce was much beloved in York- 
shire, and in Hull the house where his boyhood 
was spent has always been regarded with rever- 
ence. With the Wilberforce monument, however, 
which stands near St. John’s Church, an absurd 
incident is connected, one which vastly amused the 
good bishop. 


By some unlucky chance the statue of William 
Wilberforce, the great man on the top of the 
column, was so placed as to face some noted wine 
oy spirit vaults, while its back was turned toward 

John’s. Some sailors saw the joke first and 
snaeen to scribble on the pedestal: 
So, Billy Wilberforce, thou’st left us in the lurch; 
Turn’ d rent face to the ginshop, and thy back to the 
chur 
— —-o- 

A CLEVER fellow remarks that he isn’t so clear 

about women’s right to vote, but he thinks that 
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STAMPS. 100 all diff., Honduras, etc.,l0c. Agts. wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C.A. Stegmann 2106 Lads Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 


1 1 Foreign Stamps, Shanghai, Mexico, West Indies, 
etc., 6c. A. E. ASH FIELD, 767 Prospect Ave., N.Y. 


»”” That healthy 
“A Fresh English Complexion.” oie a white 
might just as well be the typical American complexion, 
f people would take reasonable care of their health. 
Ripans Tabules go to the root of the trouble, because a 
stomach in good order produces good blood, 


ROSES and LILACS FREE. 


Send us 10c, fora two months’ trial subscription to 
Ingalls’ Magazine, and we will send you a beautiful 
Colored Pig ure of Roses and Lilacs FREE. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 
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charms; to the old, renewed youth. ‘Try it! 
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SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS Showing | 


views of Public and Historic buildings in Boston and 
White Mountain resorts. Set of five mailed for 6 
cents, or the two sets of ten for 10 cents; also plan of 
new coin operating Savings Bank Free. AUTOMATIC | 
COIN SAVINGS BANK, 32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


DO YOUR OWN incieyprintins for 
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Stamp for catalogue 
$5. PRESS fo: presses, type, cards, 












j cards, circulars, &c( &c., to tac ad 
s for printing, KELS “4 ‘Cc 0., 
@ small paper $40, alien Conn. 








**“Do Not Stammer.” 


Write to JOHNSTON’S PHILADELPHIA, PA., IN- 
STITUTE, for 54-page pamphiet on Stammering. 








Not a_ Trinket but a 
Tool. Invaluable to all 
who use pencils. Will not 
break the lead or get out of 
order, Express-paid,@1.25. 
Money refunded if not satis- 
Jactory. Send for circulars, 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H 


CROUP | REMEDY. 


The only medicine_known that will cure iem- 
branous Croup. In a private practice of twent 
has_ never failed to cure any kine 
of Croup. Trial sascees by mail, 10 cents. Box, 
50c. Dr. BEL DEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 


Stove Polishing 
Mitten. 


By Mail, 35c., Post-paid. 
It polishes the stove better 
than anything else. 

It protects the hands perfectly. 

We want agents in every town 
and can offer the most liberal 
terms. Write to the 


Cc. W. BATES MFG. CO., Box 1539, Boston, Mass. 


GAME 2 CABINETS. 


An Interesting, Instructive and Entirely New 
gpme of cards for Old and Young. By this game the 
p ayer becomes familiar with the cabinet officers —- 

ng under the different Presidents of the U. S.,and at 
the same time enjoys a most fascinating game. Cards 
are neatly engraved and illustrated 


Everybody Buys It. Going Like Hot Cakes. 
Just the Thing for a Christmas Present. 
Sent post-paid for 30c. F. PILLMORE, Westernville, N. Y. 
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800,000 
hadies,*o., using | 
The Rushforth Hair Curling Pins. 
Will Curi, Crimp or Frizz the 
hairalmostinstantly without heat 
or moisture, whether long or 
short. Small, compact and easily 
earried in the pocket, ready for 
use at any time or place. Com-| 
plete set of six pins sent prepaid 
—n lie. Six sets for 5c. Sample 
and agent’s terms, 4c. stamps. 


aanes THE RUSHFORTH PIN CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


1. Write toDR. HAYES, 
How Buffalo, N. ¥. 








2. Read his book thor- | 
to be oughly. 
3. Take his Treatment |, 
Cured faithfully. 
of 4. Follow directions 
carefully. 





Asthma | © 2? and you can ve 
CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Care of the TEETH 


is of great importance, 
To secure a perfect 
dentifrice 
ZH should be your aim. 
Test 
deliciousiy flavored 


Rusifoam 


Sample vial mailed free. 



















Address 
E. W. HOYT & CO., L’ well, Mass, 








Py a5 rl Place, Boston. 

Ave., New York. 
All materials dyed 2 cleanse Established 
1829. Largest in America. Send for Price-List. 


To Your Friends and Make 
SELL Money. Send Stamp for Terms and 


LEWANDO’ 





Sample, containing five complete 

pieces of late vocal and instrumental 

music, full size music paper. 
Woodward’s Musical Monthly, New York. 


Kombi Camera $3.50. 


A Perfect Scientific Instrument. 

An oy or girlcan use. Makes 
a fine picture 1 in. square. Sent com- 
plete with instructions, on receipt of 
Cut price. Illustrated Booklet Free. 


4 Size A. C. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
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Easy, durable and 

cheap radical 
cure effected. Send for Sealed Catalogue. 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR’S 
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and pays good wages the year | 


Dies in good times and bad. 


We teach it quickly, and start our | 
say ag 






graduates in railroad service. Write 
for free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 
Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 


STAM PS 100 extra assorted, 5c.; 500, 20c.; 1000, 

» 30c.; 3000, 80c.; 5000, $1.25; 50 varieties 
foreign, 7¢e.; 100 var. 12¢.; 200 var. -, e.; 800 var., $1.25; | 
400 var., $2: 500 var., $3; good albums 25c. and 50c.; better | 
ones $1, $1.50, $2.50, $3.50, ete. 35 var. Sweden, S5e.; 25 
var. Portugal, 1892, 65e. ; 8 var. Iceland, 40c. ; 10 var. Fin- 
land, 20c.; 10 var. Nicaragua, 1893, 65c.; 8 Var. Turkey, 
1867, 70e. ; 20 var. Heligoland, 40c. boo ie a. 8. War, $1.25. 
Responsible agtsaggtd. everywhere. Foreign cor- 
respondents wid. D.O. F NDA: Michawaka, Ind.,U.S.A 


Beeman's Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
4 for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pensin Chewing Gum 


BOXING GLOVES 
$1.00 Per Set. 


Boys, we will send you a fine set of imitation 
Chamois Skin Boxing Gloves for $1.00. 


A. Je REACH co., Mfrs. “Corbett” Boxing Gloves, 
Catalogue Free. Tulip and Palmer Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCROLL SAWYER. 


On receipt of 15 cents I will 
= posts paid, this three-shelf 

Brac Design, size 13x21, over 
$0 beautiful miniature designs 
for scroll sawing, and my 
illustrated Catalogue of Scroll 
Saws, Lathes, Fancy Woods, 
Mechanics’ Tools, Small Locks, 
Fancy Hinges, etc., or send 6 
cents for Catalogue and Min- 
iature Designs. 


A. H. POMEROY, 
Division C, 
93 Asylum Street, 


Hartford, Conn. 
FOR 
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he new and fascinating story which instructs while 
it amuses and leaves the reader better, wiser, happier. 
Chicago Evening Post: oe aco avery sweet and 
helpful book.” Mary. : “It is entertaining 
and novel.” Herald. , Dabagues : 135 7 is fu 1 of humor and 
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Poentiful and he! ‘ book” Prey 1.25. 
ALICE B, 8 KH... & CO., 94 Mark “paid, CH. CAGO, ILL. 
Sterling 
Silver 
Umbrella 
Band 
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engraved free 
sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. 
Catalogue free. 


Curtin Jewelry Mfg. Co., 


ATTLEBORO, Mass. 


How to Make HENS LAY 


" beck eantalnins contalning much valuable informa- 
tion to poultry raisers will be mailed free on 
application. 

It tells you how to make money with hens. 
WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
104 Albany St., Cazenovia, N. ¥. 











A handsome Leopard, 
Tiger, Lion or Black Bear 


RUG, 


size 2 feet 6 inches . oS. 5 feet 8 
inches, sent anywhe 


Cc. O. D. for $2.90. 


|SKATES 





Regular retail price $6.00. Made 
rom fine wool, handsomely 
fringed and reversible. A beau- 


tiful rug_ for the parlor or hall. 
r. fine Lace artes 8 yds. 
by s4in., sent (. 0. D. or B2 2.50— 
retail pice $5.00. 
wanted in every town. 60-page 
and Chenille Curtains and Covers, 
Smyrna Rugs, &c.,free on request, 
if you mention this paper. 
Mfrs., 


W. T. SMITH & SON, 
3d and Lehigh Ave., PHILADA. 





PATENTED. 





being 


*“*EQUAL TO THE 


reputation of another. 
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every one of them ought to have a voter. 
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BEWARE OF STOCKINGS tix are represented as 
I 


remembering that it is always an inferior article that is sold on the 
The Shawknit Stockings are a 


Standard in the Market. 


They differ from all others in construction, and are really 


THE ONLY STOCKINGS THAT FIT. 


2" None genuine unless stamped 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. [ 
























on the toe. 





Sole Reems | 


colored illus. catalogue of Lace ; 
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im SAVE 1g YOUR FUEL 


iS <4 Bv using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It has 
@ 53 120 Cross Tubes where nee in. of iron get 
* wintensely hot, thus making ONE stove or fur- 
4 nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
proofs from prominent men, To introduce 
@ Sour Radiator, the first_order from_each 
off neighborhood filled at the WHO LESA LE price, 
f thus securing anagency, Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
















PEARL PAPER CUTTER 


Post-paid on receipt of 30 cts. 





PEARL HANDLE PEN HOLDER 
and Paper-Cutter combined, with Gold Plated Pen 





Post-paid on receipt of 40 gents, 
EARL PEARL WORKS, 338 ah Bes Y. City. 


Every Family Should Know 


The new discovery in the art of making bread. It is 
invaluable to you if you wish to preserve or restore 
good health. A 24-page pamphlet telling all about this 
bread and how to make it will be sent st-paid for 
25 cents silver. Every family should know what this 
pamphiet teaches. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


THE NEWTON-LOVELL CO., Atianta, Ga. 


EARN A WATCH! 


We want to introduce our Teas, 
Spices, and Baking Powder. They 
are good, and the prices reasonable. 
Sell 25 pounds for us among your 
friends, and we will give you a Solia 
Silver Watch and Gold Plated Chain. 
A Solid Gol:t Ring for 10 pounds sold, 
or a Safety Bicycle for 75 pounds sold. 
These articles are within the reach 
ofbright boys and girls. Write for 
particulars tu W. G@. KER, 
356 Main St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font of 77pe (over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc 3 shown r 
in cut, complete in nent « 3est 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete. 
Regular Price 50e. Sample post-paid 
for lie. to introduce, be c atalogue 
of 1000 new articles, CA FREE, 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


Beautiful Teeth 
Fragrant 
Breath. 


DR.TARR’S CREME DENTIFRICE 


in tubes. Beautifies the teeth. per- 
fumes the breath and hardens the 
gums. Positively keeps the teetn free 
of Tartar Deposits. Is more desir 
able and economica! than Powder or 
Liquid. Sold by druggists or by mait 
postpaid for 25 cents 


Dr.W.W.TARR, Rooms7-11, 146 State St.. Chicago 


=. A. YOUR ORDER 


SUIT of imported cloths, We will 

make to your measure and 

vent , allow you to select styles and 

Af $ material. We are direct im- 

rs—guarantee perfect fit, Pm a. 

Bhat finesttrimmings. We Pay Express Charges to any 

rt of United States. Aa sent C. O. S with priv- 

lege of examination. Write for free catalogue, 

samples and measuring instructions. 

THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 

262 and 264 State St., mm. 


Highest 
- Award 


WORLD’S 
FAIR. 
























































| CATALOGUE FREE. 
| 


| BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 




















Use 
CUTICURA 


lb 
SHAMED TO BE SEEN Socom of disfig- 
uring facial blemishes is the condition of 
thousands who live in ignorance of the fact 
that in Curicura Soap is to be found the 
purest, sweetest, and most effective skin pur- 
ifier and beautifier in the world. For pimples, 
blackheads, red and oily skin, red, rough 
hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and 
falling hair, and simple baby blemishes, it is 
wonderful. 
Potter Drue anp Cem. Corp., Boston. 





A dollar saved ts a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
la Kid Button Boot delivered 
anywherein the U.S.,on receijpt of Cash, 
Money Order, or Posta’ Hicks, for oe 50. 


Equals every wi way the boots sold in all retail 

stores for $2.50. 

We make thist boot ourselves, ony == we 
tee t @ 
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THE CAMPHOR LANGUAGE. 


One of the strangest languages in the world, used 
for the queerest of purposes, is the “camphor 
language” of Johore, a country of the Malay 
Peninsula. Ithas lately been studied and reported 
upon by Mr. Lake, an English engineer in the 
service of the sultan of Johore. This language is 
called the “Pantang Kapor,” or camphor language, 
and is used by the natives and all others who are 
engaged in gathering the product of the Malayan 
camphor-tree, and only at that time. If they used 
either of the languages of the region, the Malay or 
the aboriginal Jakun, the natives believe that they 
could not obtain any camphor; and for a most 
curious reason. 


The camphor-tree, Dryobalanops camphora, grows 
abundantly in certain parts of the penincula, but 
only occasionally contains camphor crystals. The 
camphor is pot the same as that obtained from the 
camphor laurel of Formosa and Japan, which is 
the source of the ordinary camphor of commerce. 
It is of a sort very highly prized by the Chinese in 
the embalming of their dead, in incense and in 
medicine, and the gum brings a price much higher 
than that of the common camphor. 

The Malayans and other Johore natives believe 
that each species of tree has a spirit, or divinity, 
that presides over its affairs. The spirit of the 
camphor-tree is known by the name of Bisan— 
literally “a woman.” Her résting-place is near 
the trees; and when, at night, a peculiar noise is 
heard in the woods, resembling that of a cicada, 
the Bisan is believed to be singing, and camphor 
will surely be found in the neighborhood. 

But the spirit of the camphor-trees seems to be 
jealous of the precious gum, and must be propiti- 
ated, and if she knows that hunters are in quest 
of it she will endeavor to turn their steps aside. 
For from Mr. Lake’s account the supposition is 


probable that the natives think that she is acquainted | 
with both the Malay and Jakun languages, and if | 


the camphor-hunters spoke either of those she 
would know that they had come for camphor, and 
would defeat their purpose. So it is necessary to 
speak in a tongue which she does not understand. 
For this purpose the “camphor language” has 
been invented. It consists of a mixture of Jakun 
and Malay words, but these are curiously altered 
or reversed; and the natives possibly believe that 
the divinity of the camphor-tree is completely 
confused when she hears this jargon. They speak 
it when they are on camphor expeditions. 

The Jakuns who hunt the camphor are one of the 
wildest of people, but inoffensive. They live, 
together with monkeys, dogs, cats, innumerable 
fowls and perhaps a tame hornbill, in perfect 
harmony, under movable leaf-shelters built on 
poles in the woods. 

They have a formidable weapon in a sort of 
blowpipe, not unlike the pipe through which the 
\merican schoolboy —— wet paper balls. The 
Johore blowpipe is made of a very long-jointed, 
straight variety of bamboo, which is generally 
carved and traced with many rude devices. 

The projectiles used in these are thin splinters of 
wood about a foot long, having a plug of pith at 
the butt end. The point is as sharp as a needle, 
and is covered with a black, resinous substance, 
which in many cases is extremely poisonous. 
Monkeys and other small animals struck with one 
of these darts die from the effects almost instantly. 
On man and the larger animals its effect is iess 
rapid, but quite as deadly. The poisonis popularly 
supposed to be obtained from the upas-tree. 

The Jakuns provide the graves of their dead 
with food, just as the North American Indians do. 
They also thoughtfully furnish them with cooking 
utensils and torches. With these people the forest 
is indeed full of spirits, not the least important of 
which is this spirit of the camphor-tree, whom they 





} 





believe they fool so adroitly with their “camphor | 


language.” 
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LOYAL JACK. 


The faithful affection of the dog is illustrated 
anew by a story which comes from Greenville, 
Ohio, where the barn of Mr. George Suring some 
time ago caught fire and burned to the ground. 


In the barn, hitched to his manger by a halter, | 


was a horse. Its constant companion in all drives, 
and even in its stall, was a mongrel dog, called 
Jack. The flames spread so rapidly that it was 
impossible to get the horse out, but when the doors 


were burst open, every effort was made to call out | 


the dog. 

Jack, however, would only run back and forth 
from the neighing horse, barking and whining 
pitifully, as if entreating aid for its endangered 
friend. 

The roof fell in, and by the light of the flames 
the dog was seen sitting on the prostrate form of 
the smoke-strangled horse. And there he died, 
sacrificing himself heroically upon the funeral 


pyre of his friend, an example of unflinching | 


devotion. 





om o- 


MORE LIGHT. 


The sexton of a certain New York church 
declares he will never again be guilty of going to 
sleep during the service. 


It was a very warm evening, and after the 
sermon began the sexton turned down the gas in 
the body of the church. 

The text that evening was, “Let there be light.” 
As the sermon proceeded, the sexton unconsciously 
yielded to a desire for sleep. ) 
to his senses, however, when the minister ex- 
claimed, loudly, “More light! More light!” 

The sexton sprang to his feet, hurriedly went to 
the stop-cock and turned on a full head of gas. 

A ripple of amusement went through the congre- 
ration, and the embarrassed sexton realized that 

1e had made a mistake, even before some one told 


him that the minister had been quoting the dying | 


words of Goethe. 


<@- — 
FALSE ECONOMY. 


An exchange reports the saying of a small boy 
who must be one of those unwise souls who with- 
hold more than is meet. 


| 
| 


He came suddenly | 


| 
| 


j 








At the supper-table he confessed that he had | 


eaten a piece of pie that afternoon. 

“Who gave it to you?” asked his mother. 

“Mrs. Rich.” 

“Did you thank her?” 

“No’m; I thought she would give me another 
piece, and I was going to thank her all at once.” 


—3--e—————————— 


WHEN a fellow tells a girl that she is plump asa 


| 


partridge,is he paying her a compliment or making 


game of her? 





The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect.purity and great strength. [ Adv. 








A Beautiful Engraving 
of 19 of_the oldest houses in the United 


States; all over 250 years old. Size x24. Sent 
post-paid for 50 cts. H. WEDMORE, Guilford, Conn. 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
ee §=6| TOILET 
L 3 POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as_a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 
5 | for infants and adults. 
bs } Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn, ete. temoves Blotches, Pimples and 
Tan, makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 
Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 
2% cents. Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. d. 















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY 





QUILT of 500 sa. inches 


can be made with cur 


package of 60 splendid Silk and Satin pieces, assorted 
right colors, 25c.; 5 packages $1.00. Silk Plush and 


elvet, 50 large pieces, assorted colors, 50c.; 
Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N. J. | 


Silk, 40e. per oz. 


eEmb. 





COLDLESS 
FAMILIES 


always have a bottle of CALISAYA 
LA Ritxa in the house — It’s the 
preventive of colds — Write me 
a postal—I’ll send you free my 


booklet on ‘‘How 
: the start.” 


to stop a cold at 3 


Charles Allen Reed, 9 Cliff St., New York. 








A Merry Christmas to the Children. | 


Every child should have these 
popular toys manufactured by the 
Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
are 
Harmless, Lifelike and Amusing. 


Mail Orders 


promptly filled in season for Christ- 


They 


Mass. 


mas, Postage free 











Patented July 5 and Oct. 4, 1892. 


Pat. July 5and 
Oct. 4, 1892. 


TABBY CAT, 10c. Little Tabby, 


(4) 10c. (8) 20c. 





————. 


Patented July 5 & Oct. 4, ’92. 






Patented J tly 5 & Oct. 4, 
Reg’d, Eng., Aug. 2, ’®. 


LITTLE RED 
RIDING HOOD, 10c. PICKANINNY, 10c. 








Patented September 2, 189. 
JOINTED CLOTH DOLL, 10c. 


Palmer Cox Celebrated 


BROWNIES 


Twelve different figures of the Put. July 5 & Oct. 4, 9. 
| popular little fellows, seven inches 
ong. Printed in colors on one yard Little Bow-wow, (4) 10c. 


3 a as mark- 
ed where to cut 
Other figures not shown are 


HEN and 4 CHICKS, 10 cts.; 


out and sew to- 
gether—20 cts. 


ROOSTER, 10 cts.; OUR 
SOLDIER BOYS (6), to cts.; 
TOPSY (4), to cts.; LITTLE 


JOCKO (4), 10 cts. 





Directions. 


These figures are printed one 
each (except where (4) are 
marked) on half yard cotton 
cloth in natural colors and 
marked accurately where to CUT 
OUT AND SEW TOGETHER. 
Stuff with Cotton or Bran and 
put pasteboard in the bottom to 
make them stand up. 

ANY CHILD CAN Do IT. 


Order them at once if you want 





Pat. Jan. 
UNCLE SAM 


> 


*92. 





Patented July 5 and Oct. 4, 1892. 


BOW-WOW, 10c. 


Pat. 


Inexpensive, 


Order at once. 





Pat. July} and 
Oct, 4, 1892. 


Little Tatters, 
(4) 10c. (8) 20c. 





Pat. Jan, 31, ’®. 


SAILOR BOY, 10c. 






Sale 5 and Oct. 4, 1992. 
BUNNY, 10c. 


Patented July 5 and Oct. 4, 1892. 


Reg’d, England, Aug. B, '® 


Patented July 5 


Patented July & and Oct. 4, 18%. 
FLOSS, 10c. 







TATTERS, 10c. 


Patented Jaly 5 & Oct. 4, '%. 


PITTI-SING, (4) 10c. 


and Oct, 4, 1892. 





JOCKO, 10c. 





Pat. July 5 and Oct. 4, 18%. 


OWL, 10c. 


them for CHRISTMAS — Postage Free. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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. DOUCLAS 
HO 1S THC BEST. 


NO SQUEAKING 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 
94.5350 FINECALF& KANGAROO, 
$ ee Weake SOLES. 
5032. IN 
$2 EXTRA FI NMENS 


$2,9|75 BovsScH00. SHOES. 


soso 17s 

$25992 41.75 6 

$3-F Best DONGOL, 

Be SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

© W-L-DOUGLAS, 

BROCKTON, MASS. 

You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 

this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 

value by stamping the name and price on the 

bottom, which protect you against high prices and 

the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 

work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 

We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 

the value given than any other make. Take no sub 


5 















stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 
Qovovssussuuuoususuusouve 
3 G ° 
3 Ive : 
3 

3 

| Silv 

3 

3 iver. 

ie Ba, 2 

3 For Christmas presents 

3 there is nothing more 
8 suitable. Articles in 

> 

> * 

3 Meriden 

5 * . 9 

3 Britannia Co’s 


» silver plate are especially adapted 

: for gifts, as the quality is so well 

@ known. In design and finish, 

; this celebrated plate equals the 

best solid silver. And it wears. 

On spoons, forks, etc., our trade mark is 
** 1847 Rogers Bros.’’ 


q 

J 

J 

J 

7 It you cannot procure these goods of 
> your dealer, write us and we will give 
> 

> 

> 

> 

y 


ee" 


necessary information. 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 


7 New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


( 
( 
( 
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1894. 


The present year marks an epoch 
in Piano. Manufacture, because of the 
great improvements made in the 


Gres 


For over seventy years these instru- 
have been recognized as the 
| standard of excellence in tone, action 
}and workmanship. This year’s produc- 
} 





| 
| 
| 


} ments 


tion has received more favorable com- 
|ment from the leading musical critics 
| and the world than 
|that of any year in our history. ‘These 
| improvements are very noticeable and a 
| personal examination will convince any 
lone that this endorsement of our ’94 
product is well merited. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


connoisseurs of 





But Sure. 


Hypophos- 

2 SyYRUP 
and Soda) 

Comp. 


Relieves and Cures CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Weak Lungs 


AND DISEASED TISSUE 
Upon the theory of Dr. Churchill and experience 
with McArthur’s Syrup as a Tissue Builder. 
$1.00 at Druggists. Ask your physician about it. 
Pamphiet on the CURE of CONSUMPTION, FREE. 
Physicians’ correspondence solicited. 


McArthur Hypophosphite Co., P. 0. Box 2423, K, Boston. 















| FOR DURABILITY,ECONOM 
| GENERAL BLACKING IS UNEQUALLED. 
| HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3.000 TONS. 


SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH 


FOR AN AF “ORTO 





AFTER DINNER SHINE , OR TO 
TOUCH UP SPOTS WITH A CLOTH. 
MAKES NO DUST, IN 5&I0 CENT TIN BOXES. 
THE ONLY PERFECT PASTE. 
Morse Bros.Pror’s. CANTON,MASS. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 

he publishers. 

New Subscripti 
during the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
peents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
soqured to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion \}v the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time wiil 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 
21 Columbus Avenue. | 


ons can commence at any time 








TISSUE STARVATION. | 


Strictly speaking, starvation is ‘‘an insuflicient 
supply of the nutrition which is necessary for the 
proper support of the body.” In the light of this 
definition it becomes evident at once that there is 
a condition of bodily famine which is not due to 
financial stringencies, and which is outside the 
pale of charity, since it belongs to the category of 
disease. 

Man has a very complex nature, of which it is 
necessary to meet the requirements as exactly as 
possible if its different parts are to work harmo- 
niously and in perfect health. 

For instance, the disease which sometimes 
attacks children in their infancy, and which is 
perhaps better known as marasmus than by any 
other name, is a lack of nutrition, or a mal-nutrition 
pure and simple. Food, no matter how rich in 
nutrients, is useless if the system is unable to draw 
out these nutrients on their way through the 
digestive canal. A marasmic-baby dies from star- 
vation as surely as though he had suffered the 
sharpest pangs of hunger. 


either case, namely, to diminish the quantity of 
light passing into the eye. 

Curiously enough, in the larger animals of the 
cat tribe, such as tigers, the pupil sometimes | 
behaves exactly like a human pupil, and when | 
brightly illuminated contracts into a minute circle | 
instead of becoming linear. | 
cats, the older the animal the more frequently does | 
the pupil of the eye assume a circular form. | 


EARTHQUAKE INCIDENTS. 


A Constantinople correspondent of the New York 
Tribune says that it will probably never be known 


how many persons were killed in that city by the | hand or tripod use. An illustrated manual, free 
with every Kodak, tells how to develop and print 


ernment has a chronic hatred of facts, and the | the pictures. 


earthquake of last summer. The Turkish ROV- | 


newspapers were forbidden to publish statistics of | 
the earthquake. What are believed to be moderate | 
estimates place the number of deaths at about one 


In the case of domestic | = 


| Free to any address. 


KODAK 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ade. 


————- &-- ——_ 
Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. (Adv. 





Dixon’s No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant. 


An elegant article of Graphite for lubricating Bier. 
cle chains. It will pay you to send 12 cents for sample 

—_ Mention 7'he Youth’s Companion. 

os. xe 





TELEPHONE 8S | 


A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and material 
required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


$6.00 
to $100.00. 





om Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


The lightest and most practical cameras for 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
Send for 3 Rochester, 
Catalogue. N. 





hundred and fifty, and the number of the wounded | 
at about six hundred. | 


The correspondent cannot help praising the 
courage of the firemen stationed on watch at the 
top of a tower more than two hundred feet high. | 
They stuck to their post, although the tower swayed 
like a flagstaff, and when the fires broke out after 
the overthrow of dwellings, they gave the signals 
as usual. 

Another case of a similar sort was that of a 
minaret-builder who had gone up to the top of a 
minaret to remove a conical cap which the first | 
shocks had thrown askew. While he was there 
another shock occurred, and there was another 
panic in the streets. 

His assistants, who were in one of the galleries 
of the minaret, began to run down-stairs, and the 
mosque servants below shouted to him to come 
down; but he stayed where he was. 

“If this is going to fall,” he said, ‘it will fall 
before I can get out of it;” and he proceeded with 
his work. 

Many wonderful escapes occurred. Two men 
were walking together. A Turk met them, and as 
is not unusual when a Turk meets foreigners, he 
pushed in between them, instead of turning to one 
side. At that instant a stone fell from the building 
above them, and hit the Turk, who fell dead between 
the two horrified foreigners. 

But the most marvellous escape was that of a 
boy three years old. He was running along the 
street at the base of the city wall just as one of the 
ancient towers was overthrown. When the dust | 
cleared away he was discovered pinned to the | 
ground by great stones lying on his skirts on each 
side of him, but himself quite unhurt. 





ELEPHANT AND RAT. 


That a rat should put an elephant to wild and 
ignominious flight seems more absurd even than 
that a mouse should terrify a woman; but there 


cisco seems to prove, in which a rat has an elephant | 
at a decided advantage. 

An elephant named Jess, belonging to a menag. | 
erie which was recently at San Francisco, is well | 
known as one of the most docile elephants in | 
America. She is very large, but has always been | 
as gentle and manageable as was the great Jumbo | 
himself, the king of elephants, who was never so 
happy as when carrying children on his back. 

his being her disposition, Jess’s saapere were 
eo astonished one morning to see her break 
er chains, rush madly about, upset cages and 
everything that came in her way, escape into the 
streets, and apparently engage in a mad pursuit of 
people there. 

Though Jess appeared to have become suddenly 
crazy, her keepers pursued her as best they could, 
and presently found that she really wanted to see 
them. Then they perceived that she was nat the 
victim of rage, but terror. 

Her chief attendant, gn | very near, saw 
some small thing projecting from the extremity of 
her trunk. He seized it, and pulled it out, and 
then very quickly threw it away. It was a live rat! 

This animal had somehow crept into Jess’s trunk, 
and the elephant had been unable to get it out. 





Rickets is another condition due to systemic 
starvation, and is closely allied to the preceding. 
The patient is unable to assimilate, or take into the 
system for its nourishment, the particles of fat in 
food. 

Many diseases, more especially those of a 
“germ” origin, feed upon the tissues of the body. 
In these instances a greater part of the food taken 
into the body is seized upon by the disease or germ 
for its own nourishment. This process is called 
pathological starvation, or starvation due to dis- 
ease. The various tuberculous conditions are 
examples. 

Extremes of cold or heat also interfere with the 
nutrition of the body; cold by lowering the vitality 
of the body, and heat by raising the combustion of 
food to such a point that the demand is greater 
than the supply. 

The direct result of systemic starvation is of 
course a lowering of vitality, by which the body 
becomes not only less able to perform the work 
required of it, but is more or less open to the 
ravages of disease of every form. 

Many nervous disturbances and diseases, like 
nerveus prostration, can be traced directly to a 
disturbance of nutrition. Indeed, it is doubtful if 
a condition of nervous weakness is not synonymous 
with tissue starvation. 


—_——@——_——_ 


CATS’ EYES. 


The pupil of a cat’s eye ordinarily appears as a 
long, narrow oval, or a straight, vertical black line. 
The animal seems to be looking through mere slits 
in the iris of its eye, especially when it faces the 
light. In semi-darkness the pupil widens into a 
beautiful oval. One is accustomed to regard the 
narrowness of the pupil as the distinguishing 
peculiarity of the eyes of cats. All animals of the 
cat family share this peculiarity. 

And yet, according to the results of a scientific 
investigation of cats’ eyes, recently made in Eng- 
land by Lindsay Johnson, the natural shape of 
their pupils is circular. 

By varying the quantity of light entering the 
eyes he has seen the pupils of cats and tigers 
change from straight lines to perfect circles, and 
while under the influence of atropine, which sus- 
pends for a time the muscular control of the eye, 
they are always circular. 

The normal form of the cat’s pupil is, then, the 
same as that of the human pupil, but when sub- 
mitted to the influence of light its behavior differs. 
In a bright light our pupils become very small 
circles, while those of a cat turn into ovals or 


As soon as she was relieved of the rat, she made 
every sign of titude to her keeper, and per- 
mitted herself to be led back to her place in the 
menagerie. 


HIS SUM. 


Kate Sanborn tells, in “Abandoning an Adopted 
Farm,” a story of a big boy in a country school, 
who was clever enough in some studies, but hope- | 
lessly deficient in mathematics. The teacher, a | 
man who had little mercy for a stupid pupil, one 
day lost patience with him entirely. 

The boy had failed to do a simple sum in subtrac- 
tion, and the teacher rubbed out the figures on his | 
slate, put down six ciphers and six more under | 
them. He drew a line, handed the slate back to 
the dullard, and said, gravely: | 

“There! see if you’can subtract that.” | 

The poor boy gazed stolidly at the new sum. It | 





looked queer and hard. Ile tackled it aloud, 
making hideous grimaces as he progressed. y 
“Nawthin from nawthin leaves—nawthin. Naw- | 
thing from nawthin leaves nawthin. Nawthin from | 
—nawthin—leaves nawthin. Nawthin from nawthin | 
leaves—nawthin. Nawthin from nawthin leaves— | 
nawthin.”’ | 
There he paused, confused, but rallying all his 
brain power, he exclaimed: | 
“If I’m ever goin’ to carry, I’ve got to carry now ! 
Nawthin—from—nawthin—leaves one !”” 


THE GREAT CITIES OF THE EARTH. 

The latest enumeration of the population of the 
earth shows that it contains two hundred and | 
seventy cities having more than one hundred 
thousand inhabitants each; thirty-five having more 
than five hundred thousand, and twelve having 


more than a million. 

Three of the twelve are in the United States. | 
So, while our country contains less than five per | 
cent. of the total population of the globe, it! 
possesses twenty-five per cent. of the cities of the 
first rank. 


LEFT-HANDED PRAISE. 

An exchange reports another of those amiable 
criticisms that one hears sometimes between 
friends. 

Jones has come into Brown’s studio, and is 
looking about the walls. Suddenly he pauses 
before a sketch. 

“y say, 
that?” 

“Why, I 





‘ot it out of my head.” 


out.” 





narrow slits. The general effect is the same in 


pat himself on the back nor kick himself. 


OUR ‘BABY SINGER.” 
Price, $2.00 Prepaid. 


A perfect little Sewing Ma- 
chine. Simple, strong and 
durable, and warranted to do 
good sewing. Has a perfect 
finger protector, uses a regu- | 
lar needle, and sent complete | 
by express prepaid, with | 
thread, needles, and every- | 
thing ready for operation. | 
Guaranteed as represented or | 
money refunded. 


Our Complete Illustrated | 
Catalogue sent free to any 
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enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others an ouper life more,with less expen- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 


ment, 


address. products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
PECK & SNYDER, oqeence’ the yy" oo» of vue. a ie 
s excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
| P. O. Box 2751. New York City. | jyost acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh 





Municipal Reform 


The Mass. Benefit Life Association 


may be cases, as a recent occurrence in San Fran- | CEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


pertoct laxative, 
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ing and truly beneticial properties of ¢ 
effe: spelling Colds, 


etually cleansing the system, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and itis perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
P P P ‘ | sale by all druggists in 50-cent and $1.00 bottle 
in the United States is of vast import- but it fe manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FI 


Sam 2 ‘ . s CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
ance, and its imperative necessity was | pickage, also the lame Syrup of Figs; and, being 
never so generally felt as now. Reform | well informed, you will not accept any substitute i 
in the system of Life Insurance has | 
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which insures lives at 60% the usual | 
rates. 


$10,000,000.00 Paid in Losses. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to 
Act as Special, General and State Agents. 
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Housekeepers should see the new 


FIBER CARPET. 
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Warm in Winter; Cool n Summer. 
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Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
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Harry,” he says, “where did you get | 


“Well, it’s lucky for your head that you got it | 


A MODERN philosopher remarks upon it as a | 
wise provision of nature, that a man can neither 


Throat and Lungs. 


There is no remedy in the world which is as effective in all Throat and Lung 
Complaints as Scott’s Emulsion. The effectiveness of this world-famed preparation 
is what keeps its hold upon public favor. If you only have a slight Cold or Cough, 


Scott’s Emulsion will cure you, orit will even cure the earlier stages of Consumption. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


cures Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Weak Lungs, Bronchitis, 








/and other forms of inflammation of Throat and Lungs when all other methods of 


treatment absolutely fail. 

The reason for this is that Scott’s Emulsion not only relieves inflammation but 
it also promotes the making of new, healthy lung tissue, enriches the blood and 
gives vital strength to the whole system. Thus while ordinary specifics merely 
bring temporary relief, Scott’s Emulsion will relieve the local trouble and at the 
same time build up the system. Scott’s Emulsion even prolongs the lives of 


advanced Consumptives for years. 


A Record of Twenty Years is Back of it. 


As a nourishment for Babies and Children and Weak 
Mothers, Scott’s Emulsion is without an equal. There is 
no secret about it. Physicians, the world over, endorse the 
formula. The genuine has our trade-mark on 

SALMON-COLORED WRAPPER. 





We will send you, FREE, a book about Scott’s Emulsion. 
Trade-Mark. 





Scott & Bowne, New-York City. Druggists sell it. 50c. and $1. 
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TRYING. 

“Nothing is more provoking than the way some 
folks have of dilly-dallying and shilly-shallying | 
along for half an hour before they go, after | 
they are once on their feet,’’ said an irritable old 
gentleman, after an experience he had just had 
with a woman who had been to see him on a 
matter of business. The business had all been 
transacted and the woman had risen to go, some- 
what to the relief of the busy man. 


“Now I believe everything is all settled,’ she 
said, as she rose to her feet. 

«Yes, madam.”” 

“I’m so glad. It’s such a relief to have it off 
my mind for— What a very pleasant office you 
have, Mr. Blank. You have the sun all day, 
haven't you ?”’ 

“Yes; or nearly all day.” 

“That’s pleasant and healthy, too. I tell you I 
don’t believe in these dark rooms, do you ?”’ 

“Oh, no. I am sure that a sunny room is 
pleasanter and healthier than a dark one.” 

“7 think so. But I really must go. I've 
stayed longer now than I intended, but there was 
so much to talk about, and— 1 forgot to ask 
you how Mrs. Blank is ” 

“She is very well, thank you.” 

“She was quite ill a few weeks ago, wasn’t 
she ?”’ 

“She had a heavy cold.” 

“Oh, was that all? I was thinking it was 
something more serious. It seems to me that 
nearly everybody has had a cold this winter. I 
think that we keep our rooms too hot, and bundle 
up too much, anyhow; don’t you ?” 

“Well, I don’t know.” 

“T think so. But I really mustn’t take any 
more of your time. I know just how busy you 
must be. It is just so with my husband; he ‘has 
hardly time to breathe. I often tell him that— 
What a beautiful picture that is of the ‘Court of 
Honor’ at the World’s Fair, in that frame! You 
went to the fair ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Lovely, wasn’t it? Shall I ever forget that 
Court of Honor as it looked by moonlight! We 
were there eighteen days, and didn’t see half. I 
doubt if we could have seen it all as one ought to 
have seen it if we had stayed all summer, for— 
What impressed you most, anyway ?”’ 

“T really could not say.” 

“IT don’t believe that I could, either. But how 
I am rambling on, wasting your time and my 
own, too. I really must be off. Good by. Oh, 
there’s one thing more. If you should hear from 
Mr. K—— about the business, you will let me 
know, won’t you ?” 

“Certainly, certainly. That is understood.” 

“I suppose so, but I didn’t know. Just drop 
me a postal, without taking the trouble to write a 
ey How convenient postal cards are, aren’t 
they ?”’ . 

“Very 

“T’ve aa thought of what a blessing they 
must be to business men, particularly, but I’ve 
noticed that women don’t use them very much. 
I suppose it is because— Oh, yes, I forgot one 
thing. You will have it understood with Mr. 
K—— that we do not bind ourselves to buy the 
house if we do not like it after we have lived in it 
six months ?”’ 

“T understand that.”’ 

“I know we talked about it, but— 
is there anything else? I believe not. 
simply must go.” 

And she did go—just fifteen minutes later. 
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ELECTRIC FISHES. 


The study of electric fishes, such as torpedoes 
and skates, which are able to give a more or less 
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Cure Without Medicine 


by the 


ELECTROPOISE. 


A Safe, Simple Home Treatment of Marvellous 
Effectiveness. s a successful and rapid curative 
of disease it has never been approached by any 


| other method. None need fail of great and permanent 


benefit. Lllustrated Catalogue with HOME testimo- 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Sick Headache. 


Nine times in ten the cause is in the fact that 
the stomach was not able to digest the food last 
introduced into it, either from its having been 
unsuitable or excessive in quantity. Sick headache 
with some persons comes on at regular intervals, 
and is the signal of distress which the stomach | 
puts out. When the first symptoms of headache 
appear, take one of McAlvin’s Dyspepsia 
Pills before eating, and one at bedtime. Follow | 
this up until all symptoms are passed. 

Ask your Druggist for McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills. 


ood they 
e mailed 


what 


“Advice to Dyspeptics,” tellin 
will 


should eat, and what to avoid, 


EE to any address. 
JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 
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What It Is Good For. 


INTERNALLY. 


It will destroy Bacteria and is healing in effect in 
Ulceration of the Stomach or Bowels, Fermentative 
Dys ia, Typhoid and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and 
similar diseases. It is of great value in cases of Diph- 
theria, Sore Throat, Fetid Bronchitis, Gangrene of the 
Lungs, etc., used either as a gargle or spray. 


EXTERNALLY. 


It is a powerful Antiseptic and Deodorizer, and is 
healing and cleansing in its effect. You will find it 
| invaluable in cases of Wounds, Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal 
Catarrh, Burns, etc.,or wherever there is danger ‘of fetid 
or unhealthy discharges or inflammation. It should be 
diluted with pure water to suit different conditions. 
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There was a little boy 4 
And he broke a little toy; 

But his mamma 7 it back upon the Loor | 
With Le Page’s Glue cemented; } 


Now, he's pertectly contented, 
And thinks it’s even better than before. 


“It Sticks” said acabinet-maker 
who was asked why Le Page’s Glue 
is the best. Another thing, it is ail 
ready to put on without any heating. 
It is SLOW drying—gives time to ad- 
just broken edges with care. It contains ; 
no acid to stain delicate goods. It is 
as flexible as leather, firm as a rock, 


light as paper, almost as clear — 
So it suits ALL MATERIALS, 
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violent shock when touched, has resulted in the 
recognition of what is called ‘electric tissue’’ in 
the bodies of these animals. It is thought that 
this tissue has originated through the transforma- | 
tion of what was originally muscular tissue. 
The precise manner in which the transformation 
was effected is not yet understood. 

It is supposed, however, that the fishes which 
now possess these extraordinary electric powers 
have gradually developed them by use. Through 
some physiological action certain muscles in the 
tails of skates may have undergone alterations 
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“The New England Conservatory of Music. BosTon, Oct. 


19, 1894. 
MERRILL PIANOFORTE CoO., BOSTON, MAss. 

GENTLEMEN :—It is with much pleasure that I express my appreciation of your excellent 
Pianofortes, which cannot fail to meet with great favor among the best critics. * 
I shall not hesitate to recommend your Pianofortes as being among the most honestly state tnctre- 
ments I have had the pleasure of examining. With best wishes for your continued success, I am 


Very respectfully vours, F. W. HALE, General Manager.” 
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which made them into imperfect electric el t 
capable of conveying a weak shock. This pow er, 





being found useful to the fish because it enabled 
it to disable its prey, the organ which possessed 
the power was slowly improved in effectiveness 
through constant use. 

The torpedo possesses a far more powerful | 
electric battery than the skate, and the number 
of elements in each of its two electric organs 
is nearly two hundred thousand! Some authors 
make the number even greater than that. 

Instead of being situated in the tail, as occurs 
with the skates, the torpedo has its electric organs 
on each side of the head just behind the gills. 
The gymnotus, or electric eel, of South America, 
has its electric organ in the tail like the skate, 
while the African electric fish, the malapterurus, 
carries its battery in a sheath extending around 
the body. 

There seems to be little doubt that, in the case 
of the stronger electric fishes at least, these 
animals are able to control by will the exercise of 
their singular power, and to direct it to the 
purposes of attack or defence. 
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BRILLIANT CAREER. “|: 


When old classmates meet, they are bound to 
ask after all the members of their class. 


‘And Smith,”’ said one college man to another, 
with whom he was exchanging reminiscences, 
‘“‘what ever became of him? Has he ever done 
anything brilliant in the world ?’’ 


‘Brilliant! I should think he had! He’s a 





manufacturer of boot-blacking.”* 
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TUXEDO 


Washing Powder 


STRAINER 
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Cleans Everything. 


TRY IT on anything. 
It will please you. 





We have a variety of premiums which the users 
of TUXEDO can obtain FREE. 

This Pure Aluminum Strainer, for Tea, 
Coffee or Herb Drinks, is one of them. It looks like 
silver, is light as paper and will not tarnish. Every 
housekeeper needs it. Christmas is Coming. 


HOW YOU CAN GET ONE. 


In every package of TUXEDO is a ticket. 
Send us ten of those tickets and ten 2-cent 
stamps, and we will send you one of these 
beautiful Tea Strainers, post-paid. 


TUXEDO MFG. CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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attractive pocket pin cushion, which we 
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A Short Christmas Story. 


ear NCLE JOHN 
i$ il had fivefriends. 
;.),... Christmaswascom- 
\)) Ing on at a great 

Y) rate, and these five 
a . dear friendsmust be 
ee) remembered. Now 
==" Uncle John had 
only $5 —one rag- 
ged, weather-beat- 
en, crumpled $5. 
Uncle John was in 


ee | 
Orie igeoy- Ft 7) 







1. Uncle John in a quandary 


aquandary. How 
can a $5 bill be so 
expended as to |; 
| gladden fivehearts?/// §& * 
| One day Uncle gage | 
John saw an ad- 
vertisement of THE 
Curistian Her- 
ALD, the only pa- 
per in the world 
edited by Dr. Tal- 
mage, according to 
which he could get 
(1) a year's sub- 
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2. He reads The Christian Herald 
a advertisement 
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scription to that 
brightest and_ best 








lies; (2) aruby type, 
leather-bound, D1- 





| Teachers’ Buble, 
with Concordance 
3. Post-haste’he sends the order. and maps; (3) a 

; = rope ‘ath 





copy of Dr. Tal- ,23., Mlle , 

mages “From ‘'$: 39 Wialiqgu \ 
Manger to Throne” , = {Kaede 7 
| richly bound in 
cloth and gilt (a 
beautiful volume 
a of 544 pages, with 
over 200 pic- PEN | 
tures) ; (4) Gospel « Tih Grp Henne Maiteene cintes: 








Hymns Complete, 
containing all the 
739 Moody and 
Sankey Hymns in 
Gospel Hymns, @ 
BooksOnetoSix— 
Six Volumes of Sa- © 
cred Song in One, 
large type and setto 
M USIC—maroon 
cloth, with red 
edges; (5) a copy of 
r. Talmage’s 
“Pathway of Life,” over 500 large pages, 
‘alii beautifully illus- 
trated and ele- 
gantly bound in 
cloth, and weighing 
sf three pounds— 
“|, Five PresENTs FOR 
A |) Five DoLLars— 
21 each delivered to a 
——=-. _ separate address, if 
6. The International Bible joyfully received. desired, all charges 
prepaid, and money refunded if not satisfied. 
Here was Uncle -=— : 
John’s golden op- Gm, | | 
portunity, and he {[~ (ilWWo3-7/, 
was not slow in em- F py 
bracingit. Thatold |} ¥ 
$5 bill was sent’/) 
post-haste, with full © s 
instructions, to Dr. Talmage, 
816 to 829 Bible House, 


New York, and within a very 
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5: Pathway of Life brings joy to the home. 














7. From Manger to Throne gladdens 
an invalid’s heart. 









>. few days thereafter 
@\ all these goods were 
\ off in different di- 
| rections, each one 
li| destined to gladden 
j) the heart andhome 
ix Of its recipient. 
‘ Moral: Go thou 
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